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PERFUMER | 
AND 
TOILET 

SPECIALISTS! | 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Lad. 


Blow hizh, blow low ! 


LT face all weather 
With glee. 
My colours bright ; 
My skin is white, 
lor BOOTS (toilet helps 
flelp me. 


voted to the toilet wi!l find in the Toilet Departments 
< of Boots The Chemists a complete assemblage 
s of refined toilet requisites that science has per 
fected for the purpose of healthy beauty culture. 


J Sz, ADIES who realise that too great care cannot be ce- 


Further —toilet preparations 
by Boots The Chemists are guaranteed analy- 
tically pure and thoroughly reliable. They add 
materially to the luxury and comfort of the toilet. 


prepared sold 


oots 


Come rain, come snow / 


Chemists 


Chief London Branches : 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2 


OVER 100 PRANCHES IN LONDON AREA, 
» BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THI 


COUNTRY. 
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THE QUIVER 


The only Safety Razor costing less 
than a guinea that can be stropped 
without removing the blade. 


The “7 o'clock” gives a beautifully smooth shave 
because you always have a perfect edge on the 
blade. The stropping is done in the simple 
old-fashioned way. As a result you obtain each 
time an edge of which any barber might be proud. 


The illustration on the left shows the razor in position 
for shaving. With a single touch of the finger it springs 
open into position for stropping or cleaning as shown in 
the illustration on the right. It is so simple that nothing 
can go wrong. It is so satisfactory that many men, 
to whom price ‘is not an object, use it in preference to 
the most expensive razor that money can buy. 


Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 


Heavily silver-plated razor, complete in handsome case, 
with strop in hinged partition, and 6 finest 1 Oo / 6 


lancet steel blades (as illustrated) - - 


Sole Manufacturers: The Proprietors of the ‘7 o’clock” 
Safety Razor, 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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THE QUIVER 


SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. 


Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


“DRAWN BY GOLDEN CORDS.” 


“That's what he was—drawn by golden 
cords of hair. There’s no doubt that good 
hair does make a difference to a woman— 
and men like it. I'm sure that Mac was 
drawn to Mabel by her golden cords, so she’s 
got good reason to speak 
well of Dr. Wilson’s stuff 
—for before, her hair 
was awf'ly weak and 
pes But she’s fear- 
fu ealous and 
Postage} won't ai anyone— 
lest they should use 
it too, and so look as 
nice as she.” 


RWiison 


Hair 


Restorer 


In Tubes 1/3 
Pots 1/6 & 2/6 


natural beauty of health 
tecth is worth a tu 
o& Oriental Toothpaste. 


J ewsburye Browns 
Oriental 

Paste 
Rell You can't paint the lily— 


Irish Linen Remnant 
for making Bedspreads 


Remnant of Irish Linen, 72 by 100 ins., for single bei 
2o/- each, Larger size, go by 108 ins., for double bey 
28/6. Money back if unsatisfactory. 


HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland 


“PO YOU THINK YOU DESERVE ITP” 


That wretched head-cold you have *. 
think you have taken proper care We 
Specific, and what it will do for the a 
through the nostrils or air passages. 4.00) ds t 
even tried it yet. So if they have hea ot 0 
“ Nostroline” Nasal Specific can and w\ 
colds, catarrh, and kindred ailments. = 
before going into crowded places. Now 

If cannot 


procure, 
send P.0. or Stamps (1/5) to 


450, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., cuemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


sorry for you; but, really, do you 
ple about “ NOSTROLINE” Nasal 
germs of disease as they enter 
ood folk fail to use it. They haven't 
y fault, for we know full well that 
but also cure influenza-colds, head- 
it in their pockets and wisely use it 
ur own sake. Of Chemists, 1/3. 
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THE QUIVER 


Every cook should know | 


JouN 


Many of the long closely- guarded 
secrets of the culinary art are now secrets no longer. 
Sauce-making for instance. The most brilliant 
chef could not achieve a more successful sauce— 
smooth, piquant, irresistible—than you can with 
Jobnston’s “Patent” Corn Flour. 

Then as a welcome change from dark coloured war 
bread, see how delightfully white and tempting are 
cakes and fancy breads baked with Jobnston’s 
Corn Flour. 

In addition, remember Johnston’s “Patent” Corn Flour 
makes the finest custard because you can add your 
own flavours and besides, it is cheaper than custard 
powders. 


Pure, wholesome, ever fresh, ever full-flavoured 


TONS 


OUR 


J. & G. JOHNSTON LTD., 
Paisley ; and 
39 Bartholomew Close 
t-ondon, E.C. 


TIME HAS NO EFFECT oa marks made with 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALAC 
MARKING NK 


For ever indelible: the Ink ' 
that grows blacker in the wash 


Use| with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 


4. and 1s. of all Stationers, Chemists 
Stores. 
Used im the Royal Households, 


TIME TRIES ait. 


Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby’s 
comfort, Easily washable. No parts to rust. 
Packs small (weight 91bs.). 
Supplied with either Net or Canopy Support. 
Catalogue of Cots, Draperies, etc., post sree, 
No.0. Plain Wood .. 
No. 1. Stained & Polished 25/9 
No.2. White Enamel .. 27/9 
No. 3. Special Design .. 33/« 
Cots sent free on 7 days’ appro. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inventions and 
British-made. 
Only Address : 


194 Victoria 8t., London, 8.W.1 
(Next Victoria Palace.) 


THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 1009 
YOUR 730 
EARN 500 

AVEAR 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE’ FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 

Toronto Street. 
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ABEAUTY GIFT FOR YOUR HAIR 


“Harlene Hair-Drill” Ensures Real Hair Health and Beauty 


1,000,000 “HAIR-DRILL” OUTFITS FREE 


N° woman in the world possesses as her 
natural birthright such exquisitely fine hair 
as the British woman. With proper care it 
becomes, indeed, the very crown of her charm 
and beauty. Under the treatment of 
“ Harlene Hair-Drill” everyone can pos- 
sess this crowning beauty, and can assure 
herself of the truth of this declaration b 
self- demonstration free of expense. 
Free Trial Outfit is now ready for your 
acceptance. 

No longer, therefore, is there any neces- 
sity or excuse for anyone not to prove by 
personal experience how “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill” causes the hair to grow in health 
and beauty. 


IF YOU VALUE YOUR HAIR— 
WRITE NOW. 


If by the expenditure of a little time—just 
about two minutes daily —it is possible to 
acquire real hair health and beauty, surely 
it is folly to refuse or even to hesitate a 
single moment in taking the first step to 
secure it. 

So many women are now engaged in valu- 
able but Selpaetedions work—there are over 
1,000,000 on work of national importance 
alone — that the proprietors of Edwards’ 
** Harlene-for-the-Hair ” have decided to make 
yet another great 1,000,000 Gift distribution 
of ** Harlene” Outfits. This is really a Four- 
in-One Gift, for it includes— 


1. A Bottle of “Harlene,’’ the true liquid 
food and natural tonic for the hair. 

2. A packet of the marvellous hair and scalp- 
cleansing ‘‘ Cremex” Shampoo Powder, 
which prepares the head for “ Hair- 
Drill.”’ 

3. A bottle of ‘‘Uzon’’ Brilliantine, which 
gives a final touch of beauty to the hair, 
and is especially beneficial to those whose 
scalp is inclined to be “ dry.’’ 

4. A copy of the new edition of the secret 
Hair-Drill’’ Manual of Instruction. 


Do not delay in sending for this Hair-Health 


and Beauty Gift; the demand will be great, and 


early application is desirable. 
After a Free 
supplies of “Harlene’’ from your chemist at 


+ Is, 14d., 2s. od., or 4s. od. per bottle, 


(In solidified form for Soldiers, Sailors, Travel- 
lers, etc., at 2s. 9d. per tin, with full directions.) 

**Uzon™ Brilliantine costs 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
per bottle, and “Cremex'’ Shampoo Powders 
1s. 13d, per box of seven shampoos (single 
packets, 2d. each). 


my hair all this time, and it 
seems to get more dull and life- 
less every day.” 


but after a course of ‘Harlene 
Hatr-Drill’ you see the resul:: 


Trial you will be able to obtain | 


Any or all of the pacennes will be sent on 
receipt of 6d. extra for postage direct from 

dwards’ Harlene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24, 26 Lamb's 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. Carriage extra 


“TI have been struggling with 


“I had the same difficulty, 


bright, fresh and 
lustrous, and 
easy to dress.” 


It is wonderful what only 2 minutes a day practice 
of “Harlene Hair-Drill ** will achieve in the cultiva- 
tion and preservation of a glorious head of hair. Try 
it free for one week. Accept one of the 1,000,000 free 
4in-1 Gift Outfits. (See Coupon below.) 


on foreign orders. Cheques and P.O.’s should 
be crossed. 


“ARLENE” FREE CIFT FORM 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C.1 


Dear Sirs.—Please send me your free ‘“ Harlene” 
Four-Fold Hair Growing Outtit as described above. 
I enclose 4d. in stamps for postage and packing to 
my address, 


Quiver, March, 1919. 
NOTE TO READER, 


Write your full name and address clearly on @ 
plain piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and post 
as directed above. 


(Mark envelope ‘“‘ Sample D pt.”) 
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You will 
be pleased 


with your complexion 
if you make it a habit 
to use Pomeroy Skin 
Food. 


It is a true skin 
beautifier, bringing to 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 
skin, cleansing it, sooth- 

(Wy ' ing it, feeding it, thus 

ensuring skin health 
and lasting beauty. 

A ies trial will convince you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 
for your complexion. 


Pomerd 
Skin Foo 


1/6, 3/6, and 5/- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 

Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1. 


al 


will secure to 
Ladies of Re- 
in 
logue and Price List of 1,000 Illustrations of the Lovelient Wine 
Ladies’, Girls’, Children’s and 
infants’ wear. 


REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE 
at Direct-from-Convent Prices, showing 
ces lower than machine-made garments. 
Lovely latest Paris models. 6 sizes ensure perfect fit 
Finest materials obtainable, outlasting two or three 
ordinary shop garments. 
511, Bou ir Cape, 3, Cam/soles from 4/11. 


or Catalogue. 


+ 2&4 New Bond Street, W.1. 


LONDON 
EDINBURGH - 32 Princes Street 


IT IS BRITISH. 
i 


It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

€xcept upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 
Foreword by Geo. R. Sims 


What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “ Isobel” of “ Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 
by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 
The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
which are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Max Pemberton, by post 
by the famous London Correspondence 
College — founded in 1909 by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., one of the 
most brilliant journalists of modern 
times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles, + e book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on t 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy should be Wt to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Instant Relief in 


RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS 
Try it-of al! chemists 
73 jar 
or From 
HIRST, BROOKE 
& HIRST LT? 
LEEDS. 


“SERMONS IN STONES.” - 


Humorous Incident in Grocer’s Shop. 


Years ago Punch told of the little Jew Boy who asked 
for Cocoa. ‘“ Vi-Cocoa?” asked the shopman. ‘ Vy 
not?" came the reply. 

This absolute food beverage is the original Delectaland 
food product. Whatever comes from Delectaland is good, 


* good to taste and rich in nourishment, whether it is Vi- 


Cocoa, Freemans Devonshire Custard, Freemans Blanc- 
Mange, Freemans Baking Powder, Turtlekon, or any 
other of the Delectaland specialities. 

If you would like to know under what splendid condi- 
tions these delicacies are prepared, send a post card to 


the Editor of the Delecta Magasine, for the illustrated 


monthly devoted to the welfare of Watford workers and 


their customers, 


GROW TALLER 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 
Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By my 
simple private method you can add several inches 
to your height without violent exercises, with- 
out apparatus. Noriskorstrain. Full particulars 
free if you write at once mentioning 7heé Quiver, 
and enclose 14d. stamp for postage. 


| JOHN EDISON, Ltd., 87 Creat George st., LEEDS. 


Then by, means of the “QUIK” DOG 
RS you can always keep hiin in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 


and aso from the 


in the World. tree from 
. H. PROSSER abo! Veterinary 

Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 
-orn Dealer, or Stores. 


be 


Further testimony as to the superiority of — 


LEATHER CLOTH 


Dear Sirs,—We have recently opened Bramle 


Grange Hotel, Bramley, near Guildford. We thought 
you would like to know that we have plac 


an order for covering the Lounge and Billiard Room 
furniture in “* Rexine.”’ You will remember that we have used this material in several of our Hotels, 
including Vernon Court Hotel, Buckingham Palace Road ; Strand Imperial Hotel, Strand ; Alwin 
Hotel, S, Kensington ; 7 & 8 Park Place, St. James's, etc., and the results have been so satisfactory 
that we gladly continue to use your specialities. We are glad to know also that our clients have used 
them on our recommendation, and are in all cases well pleased. 
We are, Dear Sirs, 
Yours faithfully, 
HAMMERSLEY, KENNEDY & CO., LTD.,_ 

(Signed) Now Hammerstey, Managing Director. 


Tell Your Furnishing House caa show you samples. 


REXINE LTD., Rexine Works, HYDE, nr. Manchester 


—the perfect 
upholstering material. 


88 Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C.2, /u/y 16th, 1918. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
‘eminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
CORSET Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 


Suspenders. 
all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 

{ ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 

and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demandin 
constant movement, appreciate the “Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield Coal to — movement of the 

y, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn, 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash. Make 
your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 29, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 


DRUGS CANNOT 
CURE INDIGESTION 


Electricity Gives New Nerve 
Force and Digestive Power. 


Everyone who suffers from Indigestion, with all its distress, dis- 
comfort, and nausea, its flatulence and acidity, its loss of appetite, 
the sickness and other attendant sufferings, will welcome news 
of a treatment that successfully relieves and overcomes it without 
medicines or drugs. 

The triumph of electricity in this condition is now unquestioned. 
In the most obstinate cases of chronic dyspepsia, as well as in the 
earlier stages of that familiar ailment, it is proving successful where 
every other kind of treatment gives at the best but temporary and 
partial relief, often, indeed, may cause serious injury to the enfeebled 
organs, and never effects, or can effect, a real and permanent cure. 
Over and over again the remarkable results achieved by the Pulver. 
macher Electrological Treatment have established the fact that 
drugs cannot cure indigestion, while electricity can and does. 


THE POWER THAT CURES. 


All the drugs in the Pharmacopozia, all the pepsin ana -o-called 
digestive ‘‘ tonics,” could arouse no response in the digesti, e system 
of a dead man. There is no vitality in the dead body to respond, 
and can never replace lost vitality even in a living one, By 
artificially stimulating an enfeebled stomach into temporarily in- 
creased vigour of ac- 
tion, medicines and 
drugs only place a still 
greater tax upon the 
small supply of vitality 
left, and the inevitable 
reaction leaves the 
whole digestive system 
weaker than before. 


Medicine and drugs only 
artificially stimulate an 
enfeebled stomach, and 
the inevitable reaction 
leaves the system weaker 
than before, 


Electricity brings 
new power to the 
digestive system, 
but it must be 
scientifically ap- 
plied. 


On the other hand, 
the scientific employ- 
ment of the electric current, 
as in the Pulvermacher Elec- 
trological ‘Treatment, aug- 
ments the vital force within 
the body, brings new power to 
the digestive system, and so 
causes all the digestive pro- : 
cesses to be performed better and more easily, It does this in a 
scientific manner by bringing electricity, with all its revivifying 
energy, to the nerve centres that operate and control the secretion 
of the gastric juices, the pestaltic action necessary to sufficiently 
break up the food in the stomach, and the various chemical pro- 
cesses that convert the food into flesh, bone, blood, and nerve, and 
even into the delicate structures of the hair and the nails. 


ELECTRICITY IS POWER. 


Electricity possesses power, is power. Electricity will make the 
muscles even of the dead twitch. There is no power latent in any 
drug or medicine like the power awaiting to be released from an 
electric battery. The Pulvermacher batteries are light, portable 
and convenient, and comfortable to wear. They pour a continuous 
stream of electric force into the nerve centres that are the power- 
houses of every human function, including that of digestion. They 
improve circulation, increase nutrition, and remove the cause of 
your digestive trouble. Doctors praise and recommend the Pulver- 

If you area sufferer from this condition, it will pay you to get 
and read the Pulvermacher ‘“‘ Guide to Health and Strength.” It 
will be sent to you gratis and post free on application to 
The Superinteadent, The Pulvermacher Electrological 
Institute, 17 Valcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
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Every woman enjoys the ease 
with which she can knit, when 
she uses Paton’s Wools. And 
each member of her family 
appreciates the comfort, warmth 
and durability given by the 
Garments made with Paton’s. 


Untoersal Knitting Book, with dirrc- 
etons—over wo allogether—to interest 
every Knitter, for 3d. in stamps. 


PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


London : 192 ALDERSGATE Street, E.C.1. 
Manchester 10 NewTon STREgT. 


RN 


Up to 7+ per Tooth, pinned on 
ite; 12-on Silver; 15-on Gold; £2 0n tinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! returned post free. 


BEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD pvcardy SILVER JEWELLERY 


(Broken or otherwise 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


indly mention “ Ou 


S. CANN & CO., 69a Market St., MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEENEGG 


FARM EGGS DRIED. 
V You may use it with confidence. 
Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, Luncheon 
Dishes, Custards, Puddings, &c. 


MY BEST FRIEND 4 
IN THESE 
Days. 


Of all Grocers 


from KEENE’S, Pood Specialists, LEICESTER. 


| 
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The Acme 
of Perfection 


ANDAHAR 


PENCIL. 
British in Make and Worth. 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 

Special light weights for Ladies’ wear—all shades. 
Patterns and Prices on Application, 

8. A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. I.V.), Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and if for Gent 


s or Ladies’ Wear. 


DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour ina 
few days, thus preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position. 

4/9 Sold Everywhere. 4/9 
Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 

Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.i., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 
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LF GEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON, 
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your Home 


There are endless possibilities in 

Embroidery and Crochet work as 

a means of beautifying the home. 
An embroidered band in Oriental colouring on an 
otherwise drab serge curtain, bold effective cushion 
covers, dainty crocheted table cloth edgings, all 
beautify the room and display good taste and person- 
ality, besides calling for the admiration of your friends, 
The work is a pleasure and recreation for the long 
winter evenings, and the best results can be obtained 
by using Peri-Lusta Threads, which are made in a 

splendid range of colours for all purposes. 


“PERI-LUSTA’ 


CROCHET & EMBROIDERY 
THREADS 


Uf any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
“PERI-LUSTA” 
(Wardle & Devonport, Ltd.), 
ee Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C 


For Protection 


from fatigue and weariness 
Wood-Milne Rubber Heels 
are invaluable. 

Their springy, restful 
cushions of sound rubber 
protect the nerves from the 
jar of road or pavement, 
and give ease to the foot. 


For economy and a smart 
appearance, too, nothing can 
be better for your footwear 
than 


W@D-MILNE 
Rubber. Heels 


They keep the heels even 
and the uppers in shape. 
Made in all shapes and sizes. Sold 


by all bootmakers. See the name 
‘“Wood-Milne Heels"’ on every pair, 
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“BEAUTIFULLY COOL AND SWEET SMOKING.” 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut - Per oz, 
Player's Medium Navy Cut - 10> 
Player's Tawny Navy Cut - 2 
2 


Also Player's Navy Cut de Luxe (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. Airtight Tins at 2/1 and 4/2 respectively. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


PLAYER'S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT 


MILD (Gold Leaf) 
100 for 54 50 for 28 


Terms and particulars 
on application to— 


Have a world-wide reputation. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths and Medium, 


100 for 43 
IN PACKETS AND TINS FROM ALL TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 


These Cigarettes (and Tobaccos) are also supplied at DUTY FREE RATES for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


MEDIUM 
‘50 for 224 


 HIMROD’S CurE 
FoR ASTHMA 


Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, etc, 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


LAR® 


should be in every household. The simplest and most effectual 
remedy ever discovered for Colds, Nasal Catarrh, Hay Fever, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, and Influenza. Cures the Worst Cold ia 
a Few Hours. 1/3, or by post 1/6, from all Chemists, or J. M, 
BANNERMAN, Chemist, Edinburgh. 


0: 


Jewel Pen Ce L:4 


76.Newgate St LONDON.ECI 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN CRAVES. 


A complexion that reveals a velvety, smooth, clear 
skin is prized by every woman ; this was 
is obtainable by utilising Nature's 

own unrivalled cosmetics,Witch & 
Hazel, Botacic, and Oatmeal, fs, 
blended in the “ Strodonia"* 
way. There's the secret, 1) | 
The face and hands need it every os 
day, and it’s the most inexpensive: 

Ted. or at all hemists’, yre\) |! 
out of it, it's wort sending 94 r1/2 
direct to STRODE CO8H & PENFOLD, | \e 
Broadmead Laboratories, BRISTOL. 


(Pinlay’s Patents, adjustable any size. 
SKIRTS from 18/11, GOWNS from 
CORSETS, 18/11, 
Cate sand Patterns FREE. 
£100 FREE WAR BOND for Baby 
FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street 


(Top Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 
London: 47 Duk 
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LIPS 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips is @ 
Guarantee of 
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OUND in fabric and fast in 
colour, the “ Duro” Cloths 
are the most charming and 
economical of washing wear, and 
are sold with the guarantee :— 


“Garment replaced if colour fades” 


DURO ZEPHYR DURO 
40 ins., for ladies’ shirts 314 ins., for smart 
and light summer Srocks, —stripes, checks, and al le 
3/11 a yard. white, 2/11 a yard. 
DURO DURO PIQUE 
30-40 ims., / 40 ins., for tailor-made 
nurses’ dresses and general suits — strifes and ail 
wear, 3/11 a white, 4/11 @ yard. 
DURO NURSE DURO SUITING DURO SHIRTINGS 
6 ins, for nurses’ 28 ins., coat-/rocks and shirts for wren, 
and children’ sdresses, and costumes, 4/46 a@ in all weights and 
3/11 @ yard. yard. styles. 


DYED & MANUFACTURED BY 
ES B SURGE SS, LEDWARD 6 €O., LTD 
MANCHESTER 


PATTERNS 


and the names 


of Local Drapers 
? can be had from ; 


The Duro 


Advertising Of- 


fices, Room 33, 
Waterloo Build- 
ings, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, 


| 
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A Perfect Chemist Shop 


ACH branch of Boots The Chemists is “a perfect chemist shop ” 
—planned on modern progressive lines and thoroughly omer 


_ to efficiently meet every need of the medical profession and the 
general public. 


The prescription department at each branch is under the direct supervision 
of a fully qualified and experienced chemist, and is fitted with everything 
necessary for accurate and reliable dispensing. 

ach branch carries a fully representative stock of the best-known 
proprietary medicines, and an excellent range of high-quality toilet pre- 
parations, sick-room necessities and surgical supplies is also maintained. 
Further, the principal branches of Boots The Chemists contain other 


departments that experience has Aroved to be essential to the comfort 
and convenience of customers, 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES: 
182 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2. 


555 Branches in 
Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 


Kidney Trouble, Nerves 


Remarkable Cures by Dr. Cassell's Tablets. 


Dropsy and Heart Pains. Nervous Anzmia. 
Miss Bush, 2 Albions Road» Mrs. Leadbeater, 31 Venice St., 
Kettering, says: ‘‘There is no Daubbill, Bolton, says: “I went 
doubt Dr. Cassell's Tablets saved quite pale and thin with terrible 
my life. My Kidneys got out of oatnckes and pain in my Side. It 
order, my arms, legs, face and body was nervousness I felt most, and 
began to swell all over. My heart was in bed wecks ata time. 
was affected. I was in great pain. Then I tried Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 
Nothing did me good until I tried It was wonderful how my health 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 1 gradually returned. ‘They made a new 
got better until I was quite cured.”’ woman of me." 
Intense Backache. Acute Kidney Trouble. 
Mr. W. H. Blake, 21 Arthur St., Mr. Jobn Parker, 13 Armada 
Roath, Cardiff, says: ‘‘ I suffered Street, Roundhay Road, Leeds, 
with intense pain in my back from says: ‘For nearly five years 1 
Kidney trouble. The pain was had kidney trouble in most acute 
awful. I was too weak and ill to , form. I was sleepless, had no 
work. 1 was examined by X-rays. appetite, and suffered — intense 
a Nothing did me good until I got pain. After taking De. Cassell’s 
4 Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. After a few Tablets the pain soon went. | 
ee "3 ef doses I passed a stone, and then I slept well, and now my health is 
gradually got completely well.” splendid.” 
= Full particulars of any of the above cases sent on request. 


Cassell’s Tablets 


Dr. Cassels Tablets are the recognised modern Home Remedy for | 


Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Indi ition Free Information 
Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Palpitatio: Loss of Flesh tothe ony 
Spinal Weakness Anemia Stomach Disorder Brain Fag Cassell Tab 
Infantile Paralysis Kidney Trouble case Will be seuton request 
Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of Life. Addrese : * 
Sold by Chemists and Sto es in all parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Dr Cassell’s Co., Ltd, 


Australia, New Zealind, Canada, Africa, and India. 


Chester Roa., 1 
Howe Prices: 3G. ond 3a.—the Be. size being the more economical. Manchester 


| 

| 
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TOILET TABLE 
TATCHO TALKS 


the importance of keeping youthful, what a 
difference it would make! It is the little things 
that count, and proper attention paid to the hair 
will preserve its youthful vigour and beauty far 
into old age. 


The remedy is at hand 


and one as pleasant to employ as it is easy to 
obtain. Thin and scanty hair is Tatcho’s oppor- 
tunity. Impoverished and lack-lustre though 
your hair seem, a judicious course of TATCHO 
and vigorous brushing will soon work marvels. 
Twenty years ago its discoverer, Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, proved its worth by personal experience, 
and to-day, with thousands who have followed 
his advice and example, he rejoices in the 
ever-stimulating and nourishing properties of 
TATCHO, the Hair-grower. 


SPECIAL 
cuT THIs ouT TATC HO POSTTO-DAY 
COUPON 


A Full-size 4/6 bottle for 2/9. | 
The TATCHO Hair Health Brush Free. | 
In order to prove the superlative merits of Tatcho, the 
Company, inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, has set aside, for trial purposes, 250,000 4/6 bottles | 


of Tatcho for 29, and 50,000 Tatcho Hair Health Brushes, 


the latest scientific achievement in hairbrush construc- 
tion. The cost of this unique brush is 56, but one will be 
rent free when six bottles are ordered for family use, or 


for distribution amongst applicants’ friends. Each bottle 
of Tatcho bears the following guarantee of the discoverer :— 

“IT guarantee that this preparation is made according 
to the formula recommended by me.” 


Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do 
80, to supply a 4/6 bottle for 2/9, or will be 
mailed free from the CHIER CHEMIST, 
TATCHO LABORATORIES, Kingsway, London. 
Chemists and Stores everywhere, U3 and 4/6. 


Tatcho 


THE 
HAIR 
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DON’T BE TORTURED 
BY RHEUMATISM. 


The only way to get rid of Rheu- 


matism is to drive it out. You can’t 
do that by dosing your stomach with 
drugs or rubbing the sKin off your 
body with liniments. Electricity is 
the only thing that soaks right in 
and forces the poisonous acid out 
of your system. It does this gently 
and quickly. 


Apply the “Ajax” Body Battery for an 
hour while you rest. It will fill your nerves 
and vitals with new life, and after a few 
months’ application you will be free from 
pains and aches. 

The “Ajax” is the most successful device 
for infusing electricity into the body. It 
generates steady, unbroken currents of 
electric life, and sends it coursing through 
the nerves and blood without the slightest 
shock (shocking currents should never be 
applied to the human body). All you have 
to do is to adjust the battery and turn on 
the current. 

The “Ajax” Battery has cured some of 
the worst cases of rheumatism after drugs 
and other methods have failed. When 
electricity goes into the body, rheumatism 
must go out. 


FREE TO YOU 


We want every rheumatic, every ailing 
man or woman, to call or send for our 
So page tllustrated book, which tedls how 
electricity cures, how to get well and how 
to keep well. We will post this book to 
any address free tf you cannot call for 
a free test, together with full information 
concerning the treatment. So write at 
once. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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on T WEAR A TRUSS! 


new scientific in 

— cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 
would a broken limb, It absolutely holds 
at and comfortably, never slips 


that anybody, rich or 
Remember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money, That is the way we do 

always absolutely on the square—and we have 
to th of this way 


BROOKS APPLIANCE oo. Ltd.. 
(638K), 80 Chancery Lane, London, w.c.2. 


Foster Clark's 


Best Substitute for Meat. 


2: Soups 


DIABETES 


Anzmic, Dyspeptic, Invalids, the Aged, 
Recommended by Medical 
Send 6d. stampa for Samples and Booklet. 


FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM. 


lockey-Loving Girls 


e the sturdy sporting build of Norwell 


dgues. Parents appreciate their wear- 


‘jistance, the retention of their smart- 


‘ss all the time of wear, and chiefly 
zir sensible foot-shape that allows the 
tt to develop freely and naturally. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


“Direct from Scotiand 
never let in the damp. 


Girl’s “‘Girton” Brogue 

A wear-resisting, stylish make of Scotch 
brogue; uppers of our black or rich 
brown calfskin, Larger sizes in black only 


Sizes 7,8, 9,10 ... 18/6 

Orders are sent post- 
free in Britain; postage 
abroad extra. 


tire satisfaction is 
 sranteed or the pur- 
money cheer- Foreign orders receive 
| y refunded in full. special attention. 

| 2 to-day for New Footwear Catalogue to 


NORWELL & SON, 


th Scotland 


: Spec ialists in good-wearing footwear. @ 
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PULLARS 


# for cleaning 
Household 

Furnishings 

Many homes, 


closed during 
the war, are 
being reopened, 
and there is now 
a rush to have 
Blinds, Cretonne 
& Chintz Covers, 
Cushions, 
Curtains, Quilts 
Blankets, and 
Carpets Cleaned 
or Dyed. 


Pullars of Perth, with their 
hundreds of highly-trained 
workers and modern plant, 
are equipped for handling all 
such orders. Orders received 
at any of Pullars 4000 Agencies 
or Branch Offices. 


Return carriage paid on all 
orders sent direct to—Pullars 


Cleaners & Dyers 
H 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
Eastern” 


Late Hospital 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury 
134 Beds always full, 60,000 Out-Patients annually. 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a a year expenditure. 
Assured Income £1,000. Wo funds in hand. 
Economically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse 


LEASE 


T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


ACTI S 1919 


CURTAIN BOOK 


Direct from the Looms. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, full of 
useful and interesting Illustrations. 
POST FREE on application. 
PATENT IMPERIAL HEM and 
A CASEMENT CURTAINS. 
MUSLINS, LINENS HOSIERY, LACES 
Thorough!y Trustworthy and Dependable. 
“Tue Weave THAT Wears.” 
Result of Practical Hxper.ence in Curtain Production. 


arge Selections. Charming Designs. All sizes reac dy 
for immediate use. Catalogue F ee. Send To-day, 


S. PEACH & SONS, 1.0 The Looms, Nottingham. 


| 
| 
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‘Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
| hurting. We make it to your measure, and send oe 
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Baby’s Early Days 


F Baby must be bottle fed, the first 
few months of his life are particu- 
larly anxious ones for his mother. 

He cannot digest or thrive as he should 
on anything that is not pure and 
practically identical with mother’s milk. 

Thousands of mothers have found 
to their joy and comfort that the 
*Allenburys’ Foods provide exactly 
what Baby needs to bring him through 
this critical period safely, firm in flesh, 
vigorous and happy. 


Give a Good Start in Life. 


MILK FOOD No.1 - - - From birth to 3 months 
MILK FOOD No.2 - - - From 3 to 6 months 
MALTED FOOD No. 3 - From 6 months upwards 


Obtainable of all Chemists 
pas, ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London. 


100 COPIES in 10 MINUTES 


of Handwriting, Typewriting, Drawings, Specifications, 
Shorthand, Maps, Invoices, Mus:c, Menus, etc., on the 


PLEX DUPLICATO 


15s. Foolscap Size. 
Complete with all supplies. Carriage Paid, 
B. PODMORE & Co., Dept. Q, Southport. 
Typewriter ribbons for all machines at 
Factory prices. 


A wonderful Tonic—— 
BRAIN ano NERVE FOOD 


Exactly suiting the 
need of these 


For BRAIN-FAG 
DEPRESSION 
LASSITUDE 


1s. 9d., 58. & 98., of all Chemists. 
JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 
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WAR-TIME 
MASCOT 
SHOES 


N all the shops appointed 
to sell Mascot shoes good 
supplies of the shoe illustrated 
can be found at the present 
time. Made on a Mascot 
last, it is exceedingly comfort- 
able, and for the time being 
takes the place of the similar 
Mascot proper shoe. The 
materials are Glacé Kid, 
made with the same care and 
skill which has for years been 
associated with Mascot shoes. 
If you experience any diffi- 
culty write us for the name of 
the nearest agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
(Howlett & White, Ltd.), 
NORWICH. 
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STAFF-SERGEANT A. BLAVER, A.S.C., 
South African Infantry. 


“T suffered severely while in East Africa and France with Neuralgia and 
toothache, but after three or four doses of Phosferine, soon secured relief 
of pain and a rested mind.. The German East African campaign was the 
finest test of endurance anyone could possibly undergo, what with the 
intense heat daily of from 120 degrees upwards in the shade, if any about. 
But notwithstanding Malaria, Ague, Blackwater and Enteric Fevers, and 
the deadly Beri-Beri—or Sleeping Sickness—and Dysentery, I found 
Phosferine a sure Preventive and speedy remedy for such ills. No other 
medicine can compete with Phosferine with such sure results. I have used 
Phosferine for at least 12 years, and my people who have lived in South 
: Africa for 40 ‘years could not say more than I about its use.” 


_, This popular athletic Staff-Sergeant says Phosferine alone enabled his system 
to survive the unhealthy experiences of tropical warfare——Phosferine ensured 
, the vital force to overcome the dangerous ills which attacked him. 


When you require the Best Tonic Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Stee 


| Nervous Debility; Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
| Influenza Maternity Weakness Neuritis Backache 
| Indigestion Premature Decay Faintness Rheumatism 
| Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain-Fag Headache 
_ Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 
Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing disorders of the nervous system more 
i" completely and speedily, and at less cost, than any other preparation. 
! 


k SPECI AL SERVICE NOTE Phosferine is made in Liquid and Tablets, the 


Tablet form being particularly convenient for 
men on ACTIVE SERVICE, travellers, etc. It can be used any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, 
:] as no water is required. 


The 3/- tube is small enough to carry in the pocket, and contains 90 doses. Your sailor or soldier 
will be the better for Phosferine—send him a tube of tablets. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, etc, 
Prices : 1/3, 3/- and 5/-. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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SEND THIS MAGAZINE TO THE TROOPS 


JIGSAW OF “MATTERHORN ” 


By FRANK 


Good Stories 


My April number will contain some 
fine stories and live articles. Among 
the former there is a stirring story of 
the sea by Frank H. Shaw, entitled 
“ Jigsaw of ‘ Matterhorn’” ; a tale re- 
miniscent of one’s schoolboy days, by 
Philip Macer-Wright, called ‘‘The 
Golden Age”’; a lively American yarn, 
“Legally Speaking,” by that prince 
of humorists, Ellis Parker Butler 
(author of “ Pigs is Pigs”), and a charm- 
ing Red Indian tale by H. Mortimer 
Batten, called “ Tindra the Outcast.” 


H. SHAW 


War Memorials 

Sir George Frampton, R.A., has 
some very important suggestions to 
make in an article entitled ‘Our 
Shrines of Memory.” Another im- 
portant article will be by Major 
Waldorf Astor, M.P., who will deal 
fully with the subject of women’s 
work in peace time. 


[For Contents of this Number see over. 


& 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


AUMSS., submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 


Address, ‘‘ The Editor, THE 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""_ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum. 


S0E 


EI 


HEN you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 


made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


For Ladies’ Lingerie ask for *‘ Diaphalene."* 
HORROCKSES’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 


Colonial Agencies: Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada. 


BEDSTEADS! 


Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, 
Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc. 
room and general. 
Factory to Home IN PERFECTLY NEW CONDI- 
TION. Send post card to-day for Illustrated Price 
List (post free). I allow DISCOUNT FOR CASH or 
supply goods payable in Monthly Instalments. 


WHY | 


BEDDING! 


Furniture—Bed- 
All goods sent direct from 


f 
is the simplest high-speed or Only 6 rules and 29 chars 


acters to learn. The complete theory can be acquired in 24 
hours, after which practice only is necessary to reach 120 to 


200 words per minute. 
(Dutton v. 
failed after several months’ study of 


In the recent High Court action 
itman) Government Clerks who had previously 
——'s system stated 
that they with others had become proficient Dutton steno- 
graphers in 4 to 6 weeks, Another young lady writer passed 
FOU can learn as 
quickly and reach as high a speed. Send 2 stamps for 24-page 
illustrated bo klet,“ All about Dutton’s Shorthand,” contain- 


Established 29 years. 


CHARLES RILEY 
(Desk 17), MOOR ST., BIRMINGHAM. 
Please mention Tue Quiver when writing for lists. 


| 
| 
} a 150-words-a-minute test in open court. YO 
| 
| 


ing specimen lesson, facsimile reporting notes, comparison 

with other systems, and details of the Correspondence and 

Personal courses of tuition to 

DUTTON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE (Desk 42), SKEGNESS 
London Branch: 92 & 93 Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


The Editor’s A p ia 
e taitors Announcement Page : 7 
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Its soft yet strong texture and satin-like 
sheen render it perfect as a curiain fabric. 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtain- 
ing we will send a Draper's address. 
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AKE some  Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe with you, and 
try how toil is lightened and 
time-till-dinner is shortened by 
this tempting, toothsome fiull- 
that comes from Toffee-Town. 


Remember the supply is RESTRICTED; when you've 
secured some Mackiatosh’s, share your luck witha friend. 


Mackintosh’s 
Toffee-de-Luxe 


SPECIALISED POSTAL COACHING 


—Under a staff of Honoursmen 
and Barristers at-Law —tor all 


ACCOUNTANCY. 


SECRETARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS. 


and Higher Commercial Examinations | 

| “ Students’ Guide” sent on receipt of ad. stamps. 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
(Dept. 49), ST. ALBANS. 


. 
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Smartness is an 
asset to a man 


which cannot be lightly considered, and 
is essential to a successful business or 
military career. The one outstanding 
element in a good and satisfying personal 
appearance being the hair, we would re- 
commend Anzora to every man, for it 
will control the most refractory hair and 
train it in the smart, smoothly brushed 
style now the mode. 

Anzora Cream and Anzora Viola (for dry 
scalps) are sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers, 


Stores and Military Canteens, 1/6 and 2/6 
(double quantity) per bottle. 


HAIR CREAM 


Masters the Hair 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 
28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 


SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 

COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, RHEUMATISM. 
Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 

of SPASMS, 

DIARRHGA, COLIC 

and other Bowel Complaints. PALPITATION. 


Of all Chemists, 


Always ask for a 1/3 3) 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 


There is No Substitute 
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At the 
Dressing Table 


MIMOSA. 


SSG 


How Milicent Cheated Father Time. 


‘years when I called on her a few 

days ago. I knew she had taken 
up munition work at the beginning of the 
war, and from what I had heard of her 
from time to time, hard work, early rising, 
and late to bed, I quite expected to find 
her looking older, and very much the 
worse for her three years’ work. But far 
from looking jaded and tired, I found her 
younger and fresher than when I had last 
seen her. Her complexion was smooth and 
clear, and her hair brighter and more glossy 
than before, while the few wrinkles which I 
remember had entirely disappeared. 


il HADN'T seen Milicent for over three 


How She Preserved Her Complexion. 


WIEFTER a little persuasion she told me 
the secret of how she had not only kept, 
but improved, her looks during the 
three years in which we had not met, in spite of 
her hard work and late hours. She told me 
she owed the freshness of her complexion to 
the regular use every night of a little plain 
mercolised wax. This she rubbed gently into 
the face and neck, leaving it on all night, and 
washing it off in the morning with warm 
water. She had entirely given up the use ot 
powder, which shetold me she felt sure caused 
wrinkles, and was using instead a lotion 
made by mixing an ounce of cleminite in 
about two ouncesof water. This lotion gives 
a most natural appearance, and is beneficial 
to the skin, and judging by her complexion 
I can well believe it. 


Removing the Wrinkles. 


MH EN I asked what she had done to re- 
W movethe little wrinkleswhich I remem- 
} bered round her eyes and mouth, she 
told me, “Nothing,” The use of the mercolised 


‘wax had done the trick without any effort 


on her part. This wax, it seems, gently 
peels off all the dead outer skin slowly 
and imperceptibly while one sleeps, and 
with the dead skin all lines and wrinkles, 
leaving the fresh young complexion 
beneath clear and smooth. 


A slight Crowth of Superfluous Hair. 
HERE was another’ point upon which 
I was very curious. Milicent used 


to have a slight growth of hair on 
her pe lip which, I am forced to admit, 
entirely spoilt her claims to being considered 
a pretty girl, and this, too, had entirely dis. 
appeared, owing to the use, she told me, of a 
little powdered pheminol. After two appli- 
cations, she said, all traces of the growth had 
disappeared, but as a precaution she had 


used some tekko paste for a couple of weeks 
afterwards, 


How She Kept Her Hair Bright 
and Clossy. 


“al Okeepher hair in goodcondition she had 
Ti shampooed it regularly every fortnight 

~ with a dessertspoonful of stallax dis- 
solved in hot water, then dried it without 
rinsing (as this is not necessary when using 
stallax), and given it a good brushing. Every 
month she gave it a stimulant in the form of a 
simple tonic. For one week in every four she 
massaged into the roots every night a tonic 
made by mixing an ounce of boranium with 
four ounces of bay rum or eau+de-Cologne. 


A Perfectly Natural Colour. 


WeILICENT had always been naturally 
M pale, and [ remarked on the pretty 
tes flush which had come into her cheeks. 


This, she confessed, was not natural(although 
it had deceived even an expert like myself), 
but was brought about by using a little pure 
colliandum, which she applied to her cheeks 
with a piece of cotton wool. The beauty of 
this colour was that it appeared absolutely 
natural, for it deepened as the atmosphere 
became warmer, Just as a natural colour 
would. 
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‘*Martha Jane nodded with a smile as if 
complimenting her on her acumen’’—». 319. 


Drawn by 
A. Gibert. 


A CHANGE OF AIR 


A “Martha Jane” Story 


By ORME AGNUS 


RS. DOMMER, the pastor's wife, was 


as zealous in “ visitation ’’ as the 
good man himself. It gave her 


opportunities of calling attention to aspects 
of his work that might otherwise be missed; 
how, for instance, he had persevered in his 
duties in spite of his cold, or how greatly 
he had been appreciated when preaching 
in the Dorchester or some other pulpit the 
previous Sunday, or how he had enjoyed the 
County Meetings, at which he had spoken 
with great acceptance. Mrs. Dommer al- 
Ways conveyed the impression that away 
from home he was a great and valued force, 
one of the Nestors of the Church whose ripe 
experience was relied upon by men far more 
widely known. Mrs. Dommer rarely called 
upon Miss Linnidale—the pastor himself 
never felt really at ease when calling at the 
little shop. As a rule people receive pastoral 
Viits in the best room, in a real and meta- 
Dhorical sense, and there was a downright- 
hess In Martha Jane's uprightness that Mrs. 


Dommer did not care for. She had said, it 
was reported, that Miss Linnidale loved to 
hear herself talk, and that was not pleasing 
to Mrs. Dommer, who thought that her 
Official visits should be largely a monologue, 

When Martha Jane, therefore, opened 
the door to her one wet afternoon, she felt 
sure it was no mere routine visit, and so 
it appeared. Mrs. Dommer had come to 
interest her on behalf of a girl who was 
coming to the town from the other end 
of the county as a hursery governess or 
mother’s help to Mrs. Lionel! Dillaby. Her 
mother, Mrs. Dommer explained, had been 
dead some years, and just recently her father 
had died in impoverished circumstances, 
owing to his long illness, and she and her 
two sisters were going out into the world 
to seek their living. 

‘We thought, Mr. Dommer and I, that 
you might interest yourself in her, Miss 
Linnidale, and ask her to tea on her after- 
noons out until she has made friends.” 
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** That I certainly will,” said Martha Jane 
heartily. ‘‘ Of course, you'll ask her to tea 
at that Manse first ?”’ 

“Oh yes, yes,” said Mrs. Dommer 
hastily. ‘‘ Her name is Margaret Belfield, 
and she is just nineteen, the youngest of 
the three sisters.” 

“‘T’ll do my best to make her happy and 
comfortable.” 

“ Thank you, Miss Linnidale, I am sure 
you will,” and Mrs. Dommer rose to go. 
‘* You were not at the Sewing Meeting last 
week. But I know,” she added hastily, 
“‘ your shop does not allow you much liberty 
during the day.” 

“If you keep a shop,”’ said Martha Jane, 
““ you don’t feel the same need of Sewing 
Meetings. The gossip I hear is like a 
Swing Meeting every day.” 

Mrs. Dommer stiffened visibly, but re- 
luctantly she decided not to make any 
retort. She mentioned that she had some 
other calls to make and took leave at once. 

<je 

The following week Margaret Belfield came 
to the town and Martha Jane asked her to 
tea the following Sunday, and took her to 
chapel, and introduced her to her friends. 
She smiled to herself when she noticed how 
young male eyes were turned to her pew, 
and there was more ‘‘ Good evening, Miss 
Linnidale,” from young men after the 
service than she had had for a long time. 
There was no doubt that Margaret was a 
very pretty girl with her dark eyes, damask 
cheeks, and a mouth that was gravely 
tender and alluring. But even more than 
her good looks she had what one of these 
young men defined as “ style’ and another 
as “‘ lady-like carriage.” 

“I took a honey-pot with me to chapel 
to-night,” whispered Martha Jane to her 
friend, Miss Gratly; ‘‘ and I had the flies 
buzzing round.” 

She liked Margaret. She bore herself 
proudly, but she was not eaten up with 
vanity ; indeed, she told Martha Jane how 
pretty her sister Geraldine was with some- 
thing like a note of envy. 

“IT shall be pleased if you will look on 
this as you would an aunt’s house, to come 
to when you’m minded,” said Martha Jane. 
“You'll make young friends quick, but you 
drop in as if ’twas really your auntie’s, and 
if you have any troubles and want some- 


body to talk them over with—well, folks 
will tell you that my finger is always itching 
to be in somebody’s pie.”’ 

** Thank you very much, Miss Linnidale,” 
said the girl gratefully. 

Before many weeks passed it was apparent 
to Martha Jane that the girl was not very 
happy at Pinewood House. She was not 
astonished ; she had heard a little of Mrs. 
Lionel Dillaby. Old Jacob Dillaby in the 
course of forty years had built up the largest 
builder’s business in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, but three years previously he 
had retired from active work, leaving it in 
charge of his eldest son Lionel. Lionel was 
married, and lived with his father and 
mother at Pinewood House. Jacob had 
built it for a Colonel Welden, and was in- 
tensely proud of it as the best piece of work 
he had ever done. On the Colonel’s death 
he realised his ambition and took it him- 
self, and it seemed a good arrangement that 
his son and wife should share it. He and 
his wife were homely people, and_ they 
stood in awe of their daughter-in-law; she 
was a most superior person, who felt it a 
duty, as she explained to her husband, to 
live up to the house. Lionel had met her 
while spending a_ holiday at Buxton. 
Lionel was a good match, and, moreover, 
was a gentlemanly and well-educated young 
fellow, for Jacob Dillaby and his wife had 
been determined that their two sons should 
have a good education—a _ gentleman's 
education, as Jacob put it—and they were 
sent to a public school in the neighbouring 
county. Their prowess in the playing 
ficlds made them popular with their fellows, 
and on the whole they had a happy time 
at school. Geoffrey was training as an 
architect in Southampton, and came home 
for the week-end once or twice a month. 

It was in this household that Margaret 
Belfield entered to assist with the training 
of Roddy and Gertie Dillaby. She did not 
complain, but Martha Jane could see the 
life was irksome to the girl. Mrs. Lionel 
was evidently an exacting woman, but 
spoiled her children. ‘‘ They are dear things 
at times, Miss Linnidale,’” said Margaret 
with a sigh that Martha Jane understood. 

Six or seven months passed away, and 
one evening Margaret called to tell Martha 
Jane that she was leaving. ‘ She told me 


she thought a change was advisable,” said 
Margaret. ‘1 am glad to go. 


I like old 
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Mr. and Mrs. Dillaby, but I cannot like her. 
I shall miss the children, though. They can 
be little dears at times away from her,” 


<Se 

And so Margaret left and found a more 
congenial home in Hampshire as companion 
to a maiden lady. She wrote at intervals 
to the little shopkeeper. She was there when 
the War came to shake the world on its 
foundations, and the greater part of young 
England joined the Great Crusade. Martha 
Jane twice saw Geoffrey Dillaby pass her 
shop that autumn, the second time in a 
subaltern’s uniform. He had not spoken 
to his people of his enlistment until he 
joined the Public Schools Battalion. He 
was soon given a commission, and transferred 
to a Midland regiment, whose recruits were 
undergoing training at a great camp in the 
south. Lionel*envied him. ‘ a good 
mind to, Geoff,’’ he said. 

“Don’t talk nonsense ! 
sharply. 


” said his wife 
Geoffrey is free.” 
It was one night late in the following 
spring, when Martha Jane’s shop was closed 
for the night, that a taxi-cab stopped outside, 
and Geofirey Dillaby, now a full lieutenant, 
knocked at the side door just as Martha 
Jane was finishing her supper. 

‘Good evening, Miss Linnidale,” said the 
officer. 

“Good evening,” returned Martha Jane 
doubtfully in the half-lght. 

“You do not recognise me,’’ he 
smiling. 

* No; don’t, sir. 
know you, and let me see you proper.’ 

He followed her, and she looked at him 
intently for some moments. 

* Goodness ! she cried at last. 
Geoffrey Dillaby, I do declare. 
broadened out.’’ 

“ Regular hours and hard work, I suppose, 
Miss Linnidale,”’ he laughed. ‘‘ But IJ, or 
rather we, have come to you at this late hour 
to see if you'll help us. I’m under orders 
for France, and I’ve got my wife in the taxi 
here, and she wanted to come to you, be- 
lieving you would help us.” 


said, 


Come inside if T do 


” 'Tis 


Martha Jane looked at him in perplexity. 

“TI don’t understand one bit,’’ she said. 

“Vil bring her in if I may, and then 
vou'll understand better,’’ he said. 


to 


“ Yes, do, sir, if that will help me to 
make daylight of it.”’ 

He went out and returned with a blushing 
but happy-faced girl who held out her hand. 

“Well, of all things !”’ cried Martha Jane. 
Maggie!” 

“Yes,” said the young wife. 
Dillaby now.” 

“Do sit down, my dears, and tell me. 
This be like a tale-book that have had its 
front pages torn away, and another leaf 
here and there. Somebody begin at the 
beginning, please. This is beyond me.” 

“You tell her, Geoffrey dear,’’ said 
Margaret, and Martha Jane intercepted a 
look that passed between them that made 
her give a satisfied sigh. 

Geoffrey began nervously and not very 
lucidly. The very first week-end he spent 
at home after Margaret had begun her 
duties at Pinewood House he was struck by 
his sister-in-law’s nursery governess. He 
remarked to Mrs. Lionel that she was a 
superior girl, and Mrs. Lionel, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, said she hoped she would 
earn her salary. 

He did not have speech with her until 
his next visit, but he had been thinking 
about her during his absence. He spoke 
to her while she was out in the garden with 
the children. The conversation was about 
flowers, particularly roses, and, he added, 
he longed to tell her she was the fairest 
rose there. ‘Thereafter he visited his home 
regularly every week-end that he might see 
her and speak to her. He was conscious 
that Mrs. Lionel could see his admiration 
and resented it, and that was why she had 
requested Maggie to leave. But nascent 
love can circumvent the scheming of sisters- 
in-law. He learnt where she was going, 
and got permission to write to her. <A large 
part of his letters were about architecture, 
in which she was interested, and one after- 
noon a few days before the War came he 
met her at Winchester and showed her 
the glories of the cathedral. ‘* Winchester 
Cathedral is a glorious work, Miss Linni- 
dale,’ he interpolated with a laugh, “ but 
my eves were for something else that after- 
~ | hadn’t seen her for four months, 


Margaret 


noon. 
do you see.” 

There was no formal engagement, but 
he let her see that afternoon what his 
feelings were, and he went away very happy, 
believing that all the tenderness was not 
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on one side. And then came the War, and 
he saw at once where his duty lay. Maggie 
(‘‘ God bless her, Miss Linnidale !’’) strength- 
ened and confirmed him in his resolution, 
and he joined the Army. The same day he 
put an engagement ring on her finger. 

Why should they not be married, he 
asked her again and again, he who was 
to go out on the great risky adventure ? 
Margaret offered objections at first because 
of his relations, and especially Mrs. Lionel, 
but his persistence, and the plea that as 
her husband he could face the perils of the 
Front with a stouter heart, made her yield, 
and in Winchester Cathedral they became 
man and wife. That was two months ago, 
and now in a few days he must set out for 
Trance, and, and—— 

“Your folks know nothing about it?” 
asked Martha Jane. ‘I ‘low you are on 
your way to-night to tell them?” 

“Oh, no, I was not, Miss Linnidale. 
I—we thought, do you see——” 

“The best thing is to go and tell your 
father and mother at least,’ said Martha 
Jane decidedly. 

Geoffrey's face fell. 

“Don’t you see, Miss Linnidale, it is not my 
father and mother—it is my sister-in-law.” 

‘* All the same, you can’t go away without 
telling your father and mother. ... What 
was it you came for to-night ? ” 


With some difficulty Geoffrey, helped here | 


and there by his wife, explained. They had 
talked the matter over and they thought 
it might be possible that Martha Jane 
would give shelter to the young wife (‘‘ She 
has no home, and she always felt at home 
with you,” Geofirey explained), and some 
time when he was gone, at some favourable 
opportunity, they thought that Martha 
Jane might break the momentous news at 
Pinewood House. They both felt that when 
he was really gone to France, and in hourly 
danger, there would be an atmosphere of 
sympathy that would be a very favourable 
opportunity. 

see,”’ said Martha Jane slowly. It 
do seem to me that your mother is the one 
that could do it better than me.” 

Geoffrey shook his head and entered on 
further explanations. It was his brother's 
wife who ruled the household. She had 
established herself as the arbiter of good 
form and good breeding, and his mother 


and father were as much afraid of her frown 


and her tongue as Lionel was. Her efforts 
were unceasing to raise the family to her 
own standard of gentility, and he was sure 
in their hearts that his father and mother 
would be far happier in a cottage by them. 
selves, where they had not to conform to 
Mrs. Lionel’s exacting standard. ‘ The 
worst of it is, Miss Linnidale, that she is not 
even a lady, but a snob. I happen to know 
what she was before Lionel married her, and 
that makes her airs insufferable to me 
She——”’ 

“ Pon’t,” said Martha Jane. “ Keep 
family secrets in the family as much as 
you can.” 

“Well, I won't say more on that point, 
Miss Linnidale.”’ To take Maggie there 
and introduce the former nursery governess 
as his wife, and Mrs. Lionel’s equal, would 
be more than he could face at present for 
Maggie’s sake. ‘‘ It would drive me mad, 
do you see, to leave her there on sufferance, 
as it were. If I could be with her it would 
be different.” 

couldn’t face it alone,’”’ said Margaret. 

** But you'd better tell your mother, any- 
how,” said Martha Jane. 

“If I do, Miss Linnidale, when Elsie gets 
to know she'll turn on mother at once, and 
ask if she knew, and mother will confess.” 

Martha Jane put on her spectacles again, 
and looked at the two, who were sitting side 
by side. She stared at them fixedly for 
some moments, and then she smiled. 

“I do believe yours is the sort that can 
stand the rain. You can stay with me so 
long as you’m minded, my dear,” to 
Margaret. 

“Oh, thank you,” said both together. 

“And I shouldn’t wonder that one of 
these days I might go and have a peep at 
that rose garden.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Geoffrey 
in a tone of relief and gratitude. ‘‘ We are 
going back to Bournemouth to-night, and 
Maggie will come to you when my orders 
come. We expect them by Friday.” 

“ I'll do my best,”’ said Martha Jane, and 
added, ‘‘ God bless and keep you!” as she 
shook hands with him. There was nothing 
that so affected her as to see the young men 
depart for the field of self-sacrifice, but 
she went to bed that night smiling and 
satisfied. She had seen young eyes look at 
each other with a light in them there was 
no mistaking. 
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As it happened it was nine days later 
before Maggie returned. She had bidden 
good-bye to Geoffrey that morning. She 
was glad that evening to have Martha Jane 
to talk to about him—his goodness, his un- 
selfishness, his cheerfulness when life in the 
camp was trying. It gratified her that he was 
really well liked by the men in his company. 

“°Tis often a good test, my dear,”’ said 
Martha Jane. 

“I wouldn't consent to marry him for 
ever so long, though I felt my heart was 
breaking every time I said ‘No’ to him. 
I felt it would make matters very difficult 
for him at home. Between ourselves, Miss 
Linnidale, Mrs. Lionel is not a lady. She 
is not even well educated. She is not at all 
her husband’s equal in that respect. Mrs. 
Dillaby, whom she despises, is far more a 
lady at heart.’ 

“ Don’t try to frighten me,” said Martha 
Jane. “ I’ve promised to go and break this 
awful news.” 

“ T’ve never heard anybody say you were 
afraid, Miss Linnidale.”’ 

“Oh, but I am, times and times. I’ve 
got through most times because I don’t 


look it. ‘Tisn’t the folks who be afraid, 
but they who look afraid, that don’t get 


uungs done.” 

“I’m afraid I’m one of those who look 
afraid.” 

“You must alter that, my dear. Dlease 
God, you'll have little uns and you must 
never let them sce you look afraid.” 

Martha Jane did not get to sleep as early 
as usual that night. She was a little afraid, 
she confessed to herself—afraid that she 
might blunder in trying to serve the young 
couple who had placed themselves in her 
hands. But, characteristically, she decided 
that she must act at once. She had heard 
of a young man in the neighbourhood who 
was dead on the field nine days after he left 
England, and Fate might be as unkind to 
Geoffrey and Maggie. It was, therefore, on 
the next afternoon, leaving the shop to 
Maggie, she set out for Pinewood Hous 
It was not a long walk, but she had not 
seen the house before, Owing to its position 
in the pinewoods, from which it took it 
name. It was certainly an imposing hou-« 
“ Fine, but not comfortable, it do seem,’ 
she said to herself. 


She waited in the hall while a maid took 
in her name. It was quite five minutes 
before she was shown into the sitting-room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Jacob and Mrs. Lionel 
were. The two women were at needlework, 
and the old man was in an easy chair with 
The Times. 

Jacob greeted her with some cordiality 
as he asked her to sit down 

“ T haven't seen you for a long time, Miss 
Linnidale,’’ he said. 

““A shop don’t give one much time to 
run about,” said Martha Jane. “ I've left 
it nearly to itself this afternoon because 
I’ve come on a matter of pressing business. 
It concerns your son.” 

Lionel sald Jac ob. 

Martha Jane shook her head. 

“No, your other son that be now in 
France. 1 do believe he will be braver in 
France than he was at home.’’ 

His mother looked up sharply. 

“What do you mean ? ” 
pleasant tone. 

“1 do mean his courage seemed to fail 
him the other day. He was on his way 
home with his wife, but he couldn't get 
any farther than my house with her. He 
left her——”’ 

The mother and father stared at het 
without speech ; Mrs. Lionel cried: ‘‘ His 
wile!” 

Martha Jane nodded. 

“TI tried to persuade him to come, but 
he felt he couldn’t really get any farther, 
though 1 told him ’twas his duty.” 

“Why, pray?” asked Mrs. Lionel. 
“ What is the meaning of all this?” 

courage failed him, I ‘low,’ re- 
turned Martha Jane equably. ‘I don't 
see why it should, for to his father and 
mother I can sav he have g 
proud of. Ye 
him.” 

‘The mother looked at her daughter-in-law 
nervously. 

don’t understand 
said a word... I’m 


she asked in no 


t a wife to be 
and one that be proud ol 


Creottre Vv never 
urprised . .. it 
eems so strange.’”’ 


‘So,” went on Martha Jane calmly, 
I thought one of vou mld come and 
fetch her to his parent hom She have 
no home of her own She do miss her 


husband, and 1 very anxious about him 
out there. | ‘low vou all are.’’ 


“Who and what 1s she 2’? ce manded 
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Mrs. Lionet harshly. Her glare and her 
tone would have daunted a meeker woman, 
but they had no effect on Martha Jane. 

“ She’s a dear maid you all know,” re- 
turned Martha Jane. ‘‘ She lived here for 
a time.” 

“ Lived here!” faltered Mrs. Jacob, 
bewildered. “I 

But she was cut short by Mrs. Lionel. 

do believe,’’ cried violently, 
‘it is that girl I sent packing—Maggie.”’ 

Martha Jane nodded with a smile as if 
complimenting her on her acumen. 

‘You've guessed it—Margaret her 
name. A dear maid.” 

Mrs. Lionel turned fiercely on the old 
people. 

“Now do you understand ? Geoffrey's 
disgraced us by marrying my nursemaid 
I sent packing. I sent her oft because she 
was making eyes at him whenever he came 
here.’ She jumpedup. A nursemaid !”’ 
she flung at them again. ‘“‘ And you,” 
turning to Martha Jane truculently, ‘‘ you 
aided and abetted them in this disgraceful 
business, I presume ? 

But Martha Jane was unruffled. 

“T never heard or never guessed till they 
came to my house as man and wife the 
other evening, but I was glad to see it.”’ She 
turned to the mother and felt pity when she 
saw how white her face had gone. ‘“ Are 
you going to give a welcome to a very good 
and dear maid who be your son’s wife?” 
she asked, sinking her tone to gentleness. 

The mother looked piteously at her 
daughter-in-law. 

“ It—it was very wrong of—of Geoffrey 
to—to take this step in the way he has. 
We—we—are naturally upset.” 

The inherent vulgarity of Mrs. Lionel 
leapt out 

“Wrong! It’s disgraceful! Are we ex- 
pected to welcome a nursemaid here as one 
of the family because Geotirey was so lost 
to all sense of decency? I suppose,” 
turning balefully to Martha Jane, “ you 
have told everybody around that Mr. 
Geoffrey Dillaby’s wife is staying with 
you ?”’ 

‘IT haven't had time yet,’ returned 
Martha Jane with a calmness that was ex- 
asperating, ‘“‘ but I mean to. He will be 
envied.” 

“ Envied cried M1 Tione!l, and liter- 
ally stamped her foot It was at that 


moment that her husband came in. She did 
not give him time to ask what was wrong, 
but turned on him as though he was re- 
sponsible. Did he know how Geoffrey had 
disgraced them, did he know that his brother 
had been led into this low marriage that 
would make them the laughing-stock of the 
neighbourhood ? 

Lionel, who looked well fed and good 
tempered, tried to soothe his wife, but to 
no purpose. It was evident to Martha 
Jane that he was, if anything, more domin- 
ated by her than his father and mother. 
He remarked mildly, with a glance at his 
mother, that they must not forget if old 
Geoff had been a bit rash he was in France 
and—and taking risks. 

But that did not soften his wife. 

suppose,’”’ she asked scornfully, be- 
cause Geoffrey has seen fit to join the Army 
[ must sit at table with my late nurse- 
maid ? ” 

Martha Jane got up and addressed herself 
to the mother. 

‘*T thought,’’ she said in her driest tone, 
“that your boy was not very brave to get 
no farther than my house with his wife, but 
I can see why, I ’low. I can tell you she’s 
a good maid, a well-mannered maid, and a 
clever maid, and your boy was very lucky 
in his marriage. I wish you all good day. 
When anybody wants to see her you know 
my address.”’ 

Lionel let her out, 

“This has been very upsetting, Miss 
Linnidale,” he whispered in the hall, 
“but we will make it all right very soon, 
Poor Geoff, U'll write to him, and I'll come 
round and see her before long.”’ 


When Martha Jane reached her shop she 
found the kettle boiling and the table laid. 
She smiled. 

“My dear, I am glad to see this; I’ve 
been wanting my cup of tea all the way 
back. I wasn’t offered one where I’ve 
been visiting, and if I was I ’low there’d 
have been no sugar in it.”’ 

They sat down to tea before Martha Jane 
spoke on the matter in hand. 

‘My dear, ’tis written true in Proverbs, 
‘ Better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than a house full of sacrifices with 
strife. I ‘low by ‘ full of sacrifices ’ Solo- 
mon meant handsome furniture.” 


” 
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Maggie sighed with relief. She loved 
Geoffrey and was willing to do what he 
wished, but she dreaded having to make 
her home at Pinewood House with her 
former mistress. 

So,”’ went on Martha Jane, you'll have 
to put up with this for a few days longer. 
But ’tisn’t you I be sorry about, my dear ; 
‘tis the old people. If you didn’t feel sorry 
you’d have to laugh to see ’em afeard to 
open their lips, like little uns with strict 
parents in my young days, when you was 
always told children were to be seen, not 
heard.” 

“T used to feel sorry for them too, Miss 
Linnidale. The house belongs to them, but 
they don’t feel at home in it. Geoffrey has 
told me many times that he could not bear 
to go home after Lionel’s marriage, but went 
for their sakes.” 

“ They made a mistake, my dear. But, 
there! We won't spoil a nice cup of tea 
by talking about it now, but something 
will have to be done. Don’t mention the 
matter when you write to him to-night. 
I ‘low he doesn’t want any more worries 
than they Germans just at present.” 

** Oh, dear, no, Miss Linnidale.” 

It was shortly before noon the next day 
that Jacob Dillaby opened the shop-door 
and walked in. He looked very nervous 
and ill at ease, but Martha Jane’s manner 
reassured him. 

“Good morning,” she said. ‘‘ Do come 
and sit down in the sitting-room. You've 
come to see your daughter-in-law, 1 ‘low, 
but she be out taking a walk in the sunshine, 
though she’ll be in soon.” 

He followed Martha Jane and sat down. 

*“J—I'm sorry for what happened yester- 
day,” he said, ** but you—you took us by 
surprise, do you see? No one guessed 
we were so surprised that my son's 
wife perhaps said more than she ought, 
but ig 

““ My dear man,” said Martha Jane, “ 'tis 
said I’m a plain-spoken woman, as you might 
have heard, and I’m going to speak plain to 
you. First of all, if your Geoffrey's wife 
needed advising, which she don’t, she'll 
stay here for the present. And, for the 
second thing, ’twas the first time ] was in 
your house, and though 'tis a real handsome 
house it bain’t healthy. ‘Tis the air, I 
‘low, that be too heavy. I could. see 
yesterday “twas too heavy for you and your 
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dear partner. It may be the trees round it, 
but ’tis too heavy for free breathing for 
folks of your age. ‘Twould be unhealthy 
for the dear maid, too. If I were you I'd 
sacrifice a grand house for a comfortable 
one, and let the dear maid come with you. 
’Tis cutting short your wife’s days and 
making the grasshopper a burden.”’ 

He shook his head with melancholy. 

“ You may be right, Miss Linnidale, but 
I don’t think it is possible.” 

“T haven't lived so long as you, my 
dear man, but I’ve learnt in my lifetime 
that there be lots of things that you make 
possible by doing ’em.”’ 

““T must think it over. But——’” 

Maggie walked in and blushed at the 
sight of him, but went bravely to him. 

“ Tf Geoffrey and I have caused you pain,” 
she said, trying to control her voice, ‘ I am 
very sorry.” 

He held out his hand with a smile, and 
patted her shoulder with the other. 

“Perhaps you did it for the best, my 
dear. Geoffrey is a good lad, and I—I am 
glad,” and with that he went abruptly. 

Martha Jane told Maggie none of the 
conversation, but that afternoon she left 
the shop in her charge again and went down 
town to the office of ‘ Dillaby and Son, 
Builders.”” Lionel Dillaby was out, but she 
waited patiently half an hour for his return. 
After the previous afternoon's encounter he 
was a little’embarrassed, and tried to hide 
it by unnecessary apologies for keeping her 
waiting. 

“Pon’t apologise for attending to busi- 
ness,’ she said. ‘‘ I shouldn’t come in 
business hours except about business. What 
I want to know is whether you have a nice 
house, a very nice house, not too big, with 
plenty of sunshine outside and in, that 
would do for an elderly couple with one 
daughter, and, I should think, one useful 
servant ? ”’ 

He looked at her, smiled a little wryly, 
and then shook his head. 

‘We have ‘ The Laurels,’ on the Dorches- 
ter Road, that will be vacant next month, 
a very superior cottage. But there are at 
least seven applicants for it. I’m afraid, 
Miss Linnidale, it can’t be done.” 

‘The couple I mean be living in a house 
where the air don’t seem to agree with them. 
They bain’t happy in it; they don’t look 
as if they got enough sunshine. Your 
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‘Laurels’ wonld be the very honse_ for 
them.” 

He tapped his desk with a ruler and 
sighed. “‘I know quite well what you 
mean, Miss Linnidale, but it can’t be done. 
My father built Pinewood House, and always 
looked forward to living in it as the height 
of his ambition, and to leave it would break 
his heart. No, if there is any change, 

‘My dear man, when I was a young 
maid, | thought a gold watch-chain would 
make me so proud as Queen Victoria. 
After scraping for years I got one, and you 
may be sure | felt I’d got nothing on if it 
wasn’t round my neck. But the dratted 
thing got in my way behind the counter and 
doing my work, and twice it caught and 
snapped, till at last I put it away except 
Sundays and special times. you've 
never seen that grand chain of mine in 
recent years—when I wear it ’tis hidden 
under my blouse. Jacob Dillaby called at 
my shop this morning, and if you'll just 
mention casual that ‘ The Laurels’ enjoys 
good air and sunshine he might pooh-pooh 
it with his lips, but you'll see by the look 
on his face he’ll be ready to fall on vour 
neck. I ’low,’’ looking out of the window, 
“your mother won't only be ready, but will 
do it if you’m near enough to her.” 

He tapped with the ruler while he stared 
out of the window. 

“TH speak to him thi 


very day,” he 


cried at last, and then added nervously, 
““T don’t want you to think, Miss Linni- 
dale, that my father and mother aren't 
happy——”’ 

dear man,” 
affecting surprise. 


cried Martha Jane, 
“T’low never men- 
tioned anything about your grand house 
but the air. You’m fond of ’em, and don’t 
want ’em to have trouble with their breath- 
ing. I ’low if you had a few words with 
Dr. Bromley he'd tell everybody concerned 
a change would be better for your mother, 
to say. nothing of your father.” 

“Thank you for the hint,” he said with 


a laugh. 


Lieut. Dillaby was greatly surprised to 
hear from his wife that his father and 
mother were going to live at ‘‘ The Laurels,” 
and she was going to live with them, but he 
was greatly relieved at the news. Nothing, 
however, Mrs. Lionel Dillaby thought, could 
alter the fact that her former nursemaid 
was now her sister-in-law, though she now 
always referred to her as her former “‘ gov- 
erness.””’ But even that was mitigated 
when she read in the local paper (Martha 
Jane in collusion with Lionel Dillaby had 
seen that the item of news was inserted) 
that Brigadier-General Belfield, of the 
Canadian Contingent, one of the leading 
men in British Columbia, had_ visited 


the town to see his niece, Mrs. Geoffrey 
Dillaby. 


One of the New Giant Caproni Aeroplanes. 


(See ‘ The Future of Flying "' on next page.) 
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The New Whitehead Aeroplane designed for the Cross-Atlantic Fligat. 


By J. A. WHITEHEAD 


(Founder and Managing Governor of Whitehead Aircraft, Ltd.) 


The amazing growth of Whitehead Aircraft, Ltd., has no parallel except that of the 
Ford Motor-car concern in the United States. Mr. Whitehead is eminently fitted to 
speak on the prodigious strides Aviation is likely to make in the near future. 


HE possibilities of even the near future 
with respect to the science and art— 
for it is both—of human flight, seem 

to me, like the medium in which flight is 
taken, to be limitless, boundless. Though 
we have long been accustomed to the specu- 
lations of imaginative novelists, like Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells, we have to confess 
to-day, that as long as they keep to the 
terrestrial sphere and do not try to annex 
the moon as a flying ground, their only fault 
is their inadequacy, their lack of boldness. 
Their flights of imagination are only poor 
“stunts”? compared with what the flying 
man has done, can do, and will do. Fact 
has once more outflown fiction and beaten 
fancy at her own game. 

It is recorded of Samuel Cunard, the 
pioneer of Ocean Liners, that he jokingly 


sneered at railways. His new steamships, 
running with the regularity of trains, were 
independent of a longitudinal pair of metal 
rails, he said. These were only needed on 
the ugly uneven land, with its excrescences 
of high hills and deep valleys. But the 
beautiful level sea needed them not. His 
friends laughed ; but none could help secing 
truth in the seeming paradox. 


Beginning a New Era 

To-day we are making a new departure : 
commencing a new era, the Air Age, and we 
can say, even to the steamship, with all its 
freedom of action, its independence of lines, 
longitudinal or otherwise, that it is “‘ cribbed, 
cabined, confined’ compared with its great 
future rival the Air Liner, for the latter 
recks not of continent or island, of coast or 
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reef; fears no shallows, takes no souadings, 
encounters neither berg nor rock. The 
jllimitable field of the upper air, the only 
realm of nature left for man to conquer, 
knows no boundaries. The air traveller 
can go anywhere and see everything. His 
motto is Ubique. Distance is annihilated. 


Revolutionary Progress 

No primary development .of human in- 
genuity ever made such rapid strides to 
perfection in the whole history of inven- 
tion. The war both assisted and retarded. 
It retarded in so far as it restricted 
development to 
war lines, but 
there can be no 
doubt that the 
exigencies of war, 
and more particu 
larly a war of 
such magnitude 
and such supreme 
importance to 
the history of the 
world, speeded up 
output enor- 
mously, created a 
grim necessity 
for more’ and 
ever more flying 
men, besides sur- 
rounding the art 
of aviation with 
a glory and a 
glamour which 
has almost beati- 
fied it before it is 
half grown. Yet it was only by what we 
call chance that the aeroplane made its 
début just in time to exercise a great, if 
not a decisive, influence on the course and 
result of the war. 

We have all heard timid people, who 
take short views and judge superficially, 
say that human flight had come to curse and 
not to bless mankind. They are the people 
who cannot see the wood of the illimitable 
forest of possibilities for the near-by trees of 
danger, with their twisted limbs and sombre 
shadows. 

But although its uses have hitherto 
been almost exclusively destructive, yet 
those must indeed be dull who do not 
see the limitl possibilities for good in the 
aeroplane, purposes and possibilities for 


Mr. J. A. Whitehead. 


peace far transcending in importance its 
uses for war. 

It is as though the great craft of ship- 
building, sung by the poet and praised’ by 
the philosopher, had begun in the midst of 
a great war, and we had hitherto built 
nothing but torpedo boats, destroyers, sub- 
marines and Dreadnoughts, and then argued 
that ocean navigation was a menace to 
mankind, destructive and not constructive, 
malevolent and not beneficent, a hindrance 
to true progress rather than a help. 

Applied to shipping such an argument 
sounds absurd, yet it is not less so when 

applied to avia- 
— tion. Depend 
upon it, the 
future of aircraft 
is infinitely 
greater than its 
military and 
naval past. 
Tennyson’s vision 
of— 

The heavens 
filled with com- 
merce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the 
purple twilight, 
dropping down 
with golden 
bales, 

will not only 
shortly come to 
pass, but will be 
but the beginning 
of man’s use of 
the air for com- 
munication, com 
merce, sport, pleasure and discovery. 


Immediate Developments 

The immediate developments of flight will 
include : 

1. Aerial Post. 

2. Acrial Passenger Service: Air Lines. 
3. Local Passenger Service : Taxi-planes. 
4. \ World-wide Commercial Service. 

5. An Exploration and Development Ser- 
vice 

©. Sporting and Pleasure Planes. 

The Acrial Post is already established. 
Lhough in its early infancy, it is a lusty in- 
fant, and in a very few years will have out- 
grown most babes of its age. It is the most 
obvious and inevitable of the utilities of 
Hight. Speedier tran it for business com 
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munications, bulky specifications, quota- 
tions, plans, tenders, price lists, not to 
mention samples, has been a long-felt lack. 
The ’phone and the wire can do much, but 
they cannot carry parcels or delete the 
possibility of mistake. Moreover, to con- 
vey one’s ideas ade- 
quately by wire is 
costly, and serves 
even then merely as 
a preliminary to the 
more leisurely 
methods of postal 


— 


The London-Paris Air Mail. 


whether for travel, pleasure or business, 
want to fly. Thanks to the noble pioneers 
who risked their lives and sometimes lost 
them in order to master the control of their 
machines, the world of to-day can take to 
the air with as little risk as the birds. Cer- 
tainly the flyer is as safe as the railway 
traveller or the steamboat passenger, and 
pilots and passengers will shortly travel by 
aeroplane as calmly as they now travel by 
motor-car, bus, train, tram or boat. More- 
over, our long-distance Air Liners will in time 
be as palatial as the proudest ocean-going 
vessel of to-day, 
manned by engineers, 
observers, navigators, 
as well versed in the 
trade-winds of the 
upper air, the best 
ocean and continental 
air routes—menof per- 
fect physique, tried 
nerve, great) experi- 
ence—as any to be 
found in the sister 
service of the sea. 
A. The rising generation 
will undoubtedly take 
to the air as a highly 
skilful and lucrative 
profession. 


London and 
Paris Service 
Probably by the 
time these words are 
in print there will be 


Mr. Whitehead says that there will soon be an hourly service between the an hourly air service 


two Capitals, 


van, train and steamboat. ‘There will be 
aerial postal depots outside every town 
of any importance, connected with the 
Post Office by pneumatic tube. A com- 
munication arriving at the depot by 
acroplane would thus reach the office a few 
minutes after landing, and an expressed 
letter, posted in the morning in the special 
box at the G.P.O., could be in Paris within 
two hours, and the reply could be handed to 
the writer as he sat down to lunch. 

I have frequently been asked if it will 
be difficult to persuade people to travel by 
air. My reply is that, for many years to 
come, it will be impossible to build aero- 
planes rapidly enough for the people who, 


between London and 
Paris. It will there- 
after be possible to journey to the Irench 
capital, transact business, look at the shops, 
call on a friend, lunch in comfort and leisure, 
and yet return to London in ample time to 
attend to the correspondence which has 
accumulated during the day at the office, 
or to take afternoon tea at home, or even 
to walk down Bond Street to buy something 
which the Rue de Rivoli failed to supply. 
The fact is that the word ‘ local ’’ will 
immensely extend its signification. - The 
aerial taxi-cab will ply, not in towns, but 
between them, will think as little of picking 
up a passenger at Winchester and setting 
him down at Boulogne, in Brussels and 


setting him down at Hampstead, in Man- 
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chester ana deposit- 
ing him at Dublin, as 
the taxi-cab of our 
streets thinks of pick- 
ing a passenger up at 
Euston and carrying 
him and his baggage 
to Brixton. 

People with a ¢ ouple 
of days to spare will 
be able to start from 
London for Rome, or 
join the winter sports 
at Mirren, or pay a 
flying visit to Venice 
to feed the pigeons of 
St. Mark’s, or watch 
the moving panorama 
of the summer crowd 
at Biarritz, or spend a 
week-end at Cairo, or 
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The Cross-Atlantic Flight. 


This spring a serious attempt will be made to fly the Atlantic.. The above chart shows 
the direction of the prevailing winds, and the probable course to be chosen by the 
competitors. 
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see the Midnight Sun 


at the North Cape, with the same thoughtless 
ease with which they now motor down to 
Brighton or take a ticket for Southend. 

The Atlantic flight has already ceased to 
be a problem, It is again quite probable 
that ere these words are read it will be a 
fait accompli. In short, within a year or 
two, the crossing of this ocean, which less 
than 500 years ago presented such an in- 
superable barrier that it hid a new world 
from the eyes of the old, will be as easy and 


simple as the flight from London to Paris 
already is. 

To the possibilities of the use of aircraft 
in commerce there is practically no limit 
except the limits of the globe. The very 
fact that the aeroplane represents a method 
of transit which can cover in a day more 
space than has hitherto been covered in a 
week, is sufficient to mark it out as the ideal 
method of the future for the rapid exchange 
of goods, which we call trade, for the very 
crux of business is speed. Tokio, Ceylon, 


Ale 


Cape Town, Vancouver will shortly 
be within three or four days’ 
| aeroplane distance of London, 
;} and where a large business is done 
it is certain that the nation which 
desires to retain that business and 
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ceep pace with its rivals will 
; ‘ ~ | have to take full advantage of the 
new means of rapid transit or fall 
| behind in the race. 
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munications, bulky specifications, quota- 
tions, plans, tenders, price lists, not to 
mention samples, has been a long-felt lack. 
The ’phone and the wire can do much, but 
they cannot carry parcels or delete the 
possibility of mistake. Moreover, to con- 
vey one’s ideas ade- 
quately by wire is 
costly, and serves 
even then merely as 
a preliminary to the 
more leisurely 
methods of postal 


The London-Paris Air Mail. 
Mr, Whitehead says that there will soon be an hourly service between the 


two capitals, 


van, train and steamboat. There will be 
aerial postal depots outside every town 
of any importance, connected with the 
Post Office by pneumatic tube. A com- 
munication arriving at the depot by 
acroplane would thus reach the office a few 
minutes after landing, and an expressed 
letter, posted in the morning in the special 
box at the G.P.O., could be in Paris within 
two hours, and the reply could be handed to 
the writer as he sat down to lunch. 

I have frequently been asked if it will 
be difficult to persuade people to travel by 
air, My reply is that, for many years to 
come, it will be impossible to build acro- 
planes rapidly enough for the people who, 


whether for travel, pleasure or business, 
want to fly. Thanks to the noble pioneers 
who risked their lives and sometimes lost 
them in order to master the control of their 
machines, the world of to-day can take to 
the air with as little risk as the birds. Cer- 
tainly the flyer is as safe as the railway 
traveller or the steamboat passenger, and 
pilots and passengers will shortly travel by 
aeroplane as calmly as they now travel by 
motor-car, bus, train, tram or boat. More- 
over, our long-distance Air Liners will in time 
be as palatial as the proudest ocean-going 
vessel of to-day, 
manned by engineers, 
observers, navigators, 
as well versed in the 
trade- winds of the 
upper air, the best 
ocean and continental 
air routes—menof per- 
fect physique, tried 
nerve, great expert- 
ence—as any to be 
found in the sister 
service of the sea. 
The rising generation 
will undoubtedly take 
to the air as a highly 
skilful and lucrative 
profession. 


London and 
Paris Service 
Probably by the 
time these words are 
in print there will be 
an hourly air service 
between London and 
Paris. It will there- 
after be possible to journey to the Trench 
capital, transact business, look at the shops, 
call on a friend, lunch in comfort and leisure, 
and yet return to London in ample time to 
attend to the correspondence which has 
accumulated during the day at the office, 
or to take afternoon tea at home, or even 
to walk down Bond Street to buy something 
which the Rue de Rivoli failed to supply. 
The fact is that the word “ local ’”’ will 
immensely extend its signification, - The 
aerial taxi-cab will ply, not in towns, but 
between them, will think as little of picking 
up a passenger at Winchester and setting 
lium down at Boulogne, in’ Brussels and 
setting him down at Hampstead, in Man- 
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chester ana deposit- 
ing him at Dublin, as 
the taxi-cab of our 
streets thinks of pick- 
ing a passenger up at 
Euston and carrying 


him and his baggage 
to Brixton. 

People with a couple 
of days to spare will 
be able to start from 
London for Rome, or 
join the winter sports 
at Mirren, or pay a 
flying visit to Venice 
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to feed the pigeons of 
St. Mark’s, or 
the moving panorama This 
of the summer crowd 
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competitors. 

at Biarritz, or spend a 

week-end at Cairo, or see the Midnight Sun 
at the North Cape, with the same thoughtless 
ease with which they now motor down to 
Brighton or take a ticket for Southend. 

The Atlantic flight has already ceased to 
be a problem. It is again quite probable 
that ere these words are read it will be a 
fait accompli. In short, within a year or 
two, the crossing of this ocean, which less 
than 500 years ago presented such an in- 
superable barrier that it hid a new world 
from the eyes of the old, will be as easy and 
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spring a serious attempt will be made to fly the Atlantic. 
the direction of the prevailing winds, and the probable course to be chosen by the 
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simple as the flight from London to Paris 
already is. 

To the possibilities of the use of aircraft 
in commerce there is practically no limit 
except the limits of the globe. The very 
fact that the aeroplane represents a method 
of transit which can cover in a day more 
space than has hitherto been covered in a 
week, is sufficient to mark it out as the ideal 
method of the future for the rapid exchange 
of goods, which we call trade, for the very 
crux of business is speed. Tokio, Ceylon, 

Cape Town, Vancouver will shortly 
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Even our enemies have done us the service 
of demonstrating in war the solution of the 
commercial use of the acroplane in peace. 
Every air raid has been an object-lesson if 
we would but see it. If a fleet of swift 
and powerful planes can leave Zeebrugge, 
say, each with its heavy cargo of bombs, 
probably about 8 p.m., drop its cargo— 
sometimes too hastily, it is true—in or near 
London, and return—if allowed—to its 
aerodromes a little after midnight, and with 
no record of disaster due to meteorological 
causes, then the utility of hugely bigger and 
more powerful aircraft, cargo-carrying pure 
and simple, seems only a question of 
struction, organisation and enterprise. 


con- 


What Aviation Means to Industry 

All this spells vastly increased trade and 
commerce. In the first place the vast in- 
dustry of aeroplane manufacture has re- 
suscitated or created others. ‘Thousands of 
different parts enter into the construction of 
a single aeroplane. These are of all kinds of 
material—wood, steel, aluminium, linen, all 
of the best, all without flaw. Much of the 
work is dainty to a degree, much calls for 
the highest skill of the cabinet maker and 
the artificer. Though featherlike the parts 
must be able to bear enormous 
Nothing less than perfection of workmanship 
will answer the need. 

This is all to the good. Not only has 
flying made new industries and revived old ; 
it has made handicraftsmen. ‘The factory 
has too often in the past killed that pride 
of skill which is the very life-blood of the 
true craftsman; but flying and the manu- 
facture of flying machines has opened a new 
page in the romance of life, revealed “‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new,”’ both to mechanic 
and pilot. 

Yet this but its 
influence. Machinery in- 
creased production and the value of labour ; 
the railways and the liners hugely stimulated 
travel and trade; the telephone and. tele- 
graph, instead of the written 
word, largely increased letter correspondence. 
The more rapid the transit the greater the 
trade is an axiom of commerce. Similarly, 
commercial aircraft, so far from diminishing, 
will increase the business of railways, steam- 
ships, telephones, and motor traffic-—will 
accelerate the speed of every wheel in the 
machinery of human effort. 
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Aviation and Exploration 

Nor is that the end of the story. As yet 
we have only picked up the pebbles on the 
sea-shore of the world’s resources, whilst the 
vast ocean of undiscovered riches has ever 
lain either beyond us or been so unscalable 
or inaccessible as not to be worth fetching. 
Time counts in matters of development. 
When the only way is an ox-cart across 
leagues of desert, scrub and rock, beast- 
haunted forest and reptile-haunted stream, 
with mountains to climb and swamps to 
wade through, development is slow, the land 
yields up its secrets only in the course of 
long years. 

It is not too much to say that the knowledge 
a single prospector by aeroplane might gain 
of what a country can offer to the miner, 
the farmer, the huntsman, the woodman, the 
trader, as well as of what it lacks, in the 
course of a week, would exceed often the 
results of a year’s expeditionary toil by any 
other means. So convinced am I of this, 
that I would strongly urge upon the British 
Government the necessity and urgency of 
establishing an Industrial Exploration De- 
partment in connection with the Air Board, 
for the purpose of finding out how our surplus 
labour and wealth can be employed so as to 
produce the maximum return for the nation, 
the empire, the world. 


For Keeping the Peace 

Aviation is destined to be the great unifier, 
the great revealer, the peacemaker and the 
peace-keeper. 
of communication been 
dormant or backward will begin to emerge 
and take their part in the work of the world— 
perhaps, that their land-locked 
plateau, lonely island, forest kraal, desert 
Oasis is on one of the great air routes of the 


Races which by lack of any 


means have long 


discover, 


world and that they have suddenly found a 
place in the sun ! 

Distance being of no account, tribes and 
nations will desire to fraternise, will become 
neighbours and feel neighbourly. Old _ pre- 
judices, lacking confirmation or foundation, 
will die out. And especially will the great 
English-speaking communities, America, 


Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, separated by vast stretches of sea and 
land, be joined together as never before by 
great lines which will weave the weft and 


of 


warp communication for the whole 


vlobe. 
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A GLIMPSE OF HOME 


A Story of Alsace 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


HERE was infinite expression in the 

song of the poilu. It told of the 

loss of comrades, of the yearnings 
of one long isolated from home and loved 
ones, at times it gathered in strength till 
even to one who could not understand the 
language of the singer it told of the savage 
rush over the parapet and of wild and 
bloody deeds done on the by-ways in the 
dark of night. The soldiers listening were 
Frenchmen. They sat around in dis- 
orderly groups—tunics open to the fresh 
night air—and listened. Aye, and how they 
listened ! Now and then one would mutter 
“Ah oui! oui!” with sympathetic shak- 
ing of the head, while his eyes sought the 
hazy distance across the forest-capped 
mountains. As for the singer—he, too, 
was French; he, too, was carried away by 
his own music, till his voice trembled with 
pathos, or rang with the savage lust of the 
blood-drunken man. 

They were tired, this little group of 
chasseurs. Vor two years they had served 
on the hottest portion of the northern 
front, and they were here again, in glorious 
Lorraine, for rest. ‘The secteur they held 
was comparatively calm, and regarded by 
the authorities as a rest secteur. But the 
chasseurs had a reputation to maintain, and 
when they took over the line in this their 
original fighting ground that reputation 
demanded a certain toll from the Bosche 
Which restfulness alone would not bring 
about. 

Presently the song ceased. The singer 
flung his face moodily between his hands 
and muttered—‘ Ah, mes amis!” There 
was clapping and demands for more, but 
the few officers who had gathered on the 
outskirts of the crowd moved on in the 
direction of their popote (mess). 

“ He sings well, that man,” remarked a 
young artillery officer, who was down at 
the line to dine with the infantry officers 


“Ife has a superb voice, and he uses it 
with feeling.” 

‘Yes, he sings well to-night,’’ returned 
an infantry lieutenant, a trifle sadly. He, 
too, had lost comrades, he, too, had toiled 
and suffered, he, too, knew that ineffable 
weariness that only home could quench. 
He waved his hand across the fertile valley 
and the wooded uplands beyond. “ At the 
outbreak of war,’’ he continued, ‘“‘ he came 
over from the Bosche side there to fight with 
the French. He is a good soldier, and a 
brave man.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the artillery officer. 
‘His home is near here then ? ” 

“So near that he was mad with excite- 
ment on the night of the relief, hoping he 
would be able to see his cottage from the 
trenches; but it is behind the German 
lines, alas ! and screened by the camouflage 
Hfe was disappointed.” 

The other pondered a minute, then he 
remarked : 

“If you will send him up to the battery 
he can look from our observation posts, 
where he will probably be able to see all 
he desires.” 


So on the following Sunday the chasseur 
Seymonot toiled up the mountain side to 
the position occupied by the battery, and 
requested the officer. He was taken to the 
latter’s abris, where he was cordially greeted 
and shaken by the hand, and as the two set 
oft towards the observation post it was clear 
that the poilu was almost beside himself 
with excitement. His hands trembled, his 
eyes shone, and he stumbled and scrambled 
among the boulders. 

The poilu Seymonot was a member of a 
skiing company. Naturally he had not 
seen his wife since their hasty parting at the 
outbreak of war, when—he was now breath- 
jessly explaining—their little girl was three 
vears old. She will now be seven!’ 
exclaimed Scymonot with a sigh. ‘* Four 
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years make a big difference in litt!e chil- 
dren.” 

‘Ah, it is sad to be so near and yet so 
far,’ muttered the officer. ‘‘ But here is 
the observation post, and here are my 
glasses. Mount, my triend, quickly!” 

They mounted the rustic ladder till they 
gained the tiny platform high up among the 
limbs of the pine. Before them lay a vast 
panorama, with the valley of Alsace far in 
the hazy distance, and the Black Vorest 
cloud-like beyond. 

The chasseur placed the glasses to his 
eyes, and a cry of joy broke from his lips. 
Yes—ves, he could see home, he could 
see the milk churns lined out by the 
door to sweeten, he could see the chickens 
in the yard, he could even see his little 
girl’s clothing hung up to dry. Then the 
clouds gathered over his vision, and he 
put the glasses down, mopping his eyes, 
while the officer took them up and looked 
himself to fill the awkward pause. 

Then the soldier looked again—looked 
long and wistfully, till suddenly he gripped 
the officer's arm and cried out : 

“Look! look! 
child with her!” 


she is there! And the 

He had seen a woman wearing a white 
apron come out of the door, holding a little 
girl by the hand. ‘Together they moved 
across to the barn, presently to reappear, 
the woman carrying a_ bucket the 
child a basket. 

When at length the two soldiers descended 
from the scaftolding in the pine the chasseur 
was grimly silent. His lips were set, but 
his dark eyes shone brightly, nor did he 
speak till it came to thanking the officer for 
his courtesy. 

** There coup de 
night,’’ concluded the chasseur. Perhaps 
we shall demand a barrage trom you, mon 
licutenant.”’ 

Then Seymonot 


and 


is to be a main to- 


went his with 
permission to the post 
when he chose. That glimpse of home had 
proved too much tor the chasseur, and 
when, en route tor the trenches, a group 
of idlers asked him to sing to them, he 
replied-——* Not to-night, am tired. ‘Lo- 
morrow, perhaps.” 

At this point of the line the French and 
the German trenches, though thinly held, 
are scarcely sixty metres apart, winding 
zig-zag over the crest of the 


Way, 


use observation 


mountamn 


amidst shattered trees and blasted boulders. 
That night Seymonot was one of those chosen 
to creep out over No Man’s Land, enter the 
Bosche trenches, capture what prisoners 
they could, kill whom they could not cap- 
ture, then creep back. 

So, in the breathless silence, eight dark 
blue figures, with faces and hands stained 
to match the night, slipped one by one over 
the barrier with their heavy wire-cutters, 
and crouched amidst the shattered boulders 
of the death belt. Slowly, cautiously, they 
crept on, and even the strained ears of their 
comrades in the trenches could scarcely hear 
the wire-cutters at work. 

The Bosches were suspicious—suspicious 
because the French machine-guns were un- 
necessarily active, and, in the trenches, 
unnecessary noise is generally created to 
drown some other sound. Therefore the 
enemy quictly withdrew from their front 
line, and waited behind in readiness. 

Ten breathless minutes later a star shell 
went up from the Bosche lines, soaring 
majestically skywards to droop and glare 
and fade, illuminating the whole valley 
with its blinding whiteness, intercepted by 
shadows black the same 
instant the “ tak-tak’’ of a dozen 
Bosche machine-guns shook the quietude, 
sweeping the parapet of the trench they 


as ebony. At 
slow 


had evacuated, and sweeping the trench 
itself. Then there was a screaming roar 
and a “ p-r-i-n-g!’’ that shook the very 


mountains, as a torpedo fell on No Man’s 
Land, to be 
another, 


followed by another and 
dediening, stupefying, tre- 
mendous beyond conception. 


each 


But the noise as yet had scarcely begun. 
It was difficult to believe that the puny 
fact of eight puny men having crept beyond 
the preseribed boundary could thus disturb 
heaven and earth. In the centre of No 
Man’s Land, between the eight trespassers 
and the security of their own trenches, shells 
began to fall, first one or 
veritable shower. 
ting up a 


creeping 


then in a 
The Germans were put- 
barrage to prevent the eight 
back, while machine-guns and 
crapaud tore up and blasted every foot of 
ground on the Bosche side of the barrage. 
There w but to flatten 


two, 


as nothing tor it 


out and he absolutely motionless till the 
first fierce onslaught was finished, then, 
if God had spared you, to creep on, ot 


ereep back, or die et dawn where vou lay. 
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ay 
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‘“When at length he tried to peer up 
two weapons threatened him’’—y. 
1219 


vol, 


Drawn by 
Arch Webb. 
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For two hours the din continued, and the 
sky was aflame with star shells, then the 
signal came ‘‘ to return ’’-—-the coup de main 
had failed! Three men, stiffly, dazedly and 
cautiously began to creep back, three lay 
very still among the débris, one, with his 
face in his hands, groaned but was conscious 
of nothing, and one crept on. He crawled 
into a communication trench, followed it 
for a few paces, gained a fringe of shell- 
shattered forest, and crept away like a 
mouse among the roots. Soon he reached a 
high screen of camouflage, and, stooping 
low, followed it, within sight of his own 
machine-guns. Each time a star shell went 
up he froze where he crouched and waited, 
then on again through the ghostly deadly 
blackness. 

Thus, listening, crawling, stumbling, Sev- 
monot left behind him the torpedo-shattered 
and bullet-swept area, and soon gained the 
denser forests, where ferns and_ briers 
afforded ample cover. No one knew the 
country better than he did, as for ten years 
he had been guard forestier in this same 
region, yet the chaos of wire amid the 
undergrowth tried him sorely. 

Dusk had again fallen when Seymonot, 
torn, dusty, and tired, but with shining eyes, 
walked up to the door of his home, knocked, 
and entered. His wife was in the act of 
putting the little girl to bed. She rose; 
the colour flashed to her cheeks, then 
drained from them, leaving her pallid. 

But the soldier was at her side, one arm 
about her, the other round the child. He 
held them close in his strong arms, mumbling 
incoherently, showering his kisses upon 
them—flung himself on his knees beside 
them, caressing their hair and their fore- 
heads. “‘ Ah! my little ones—my darlings ! 
At last! At last!” 

The woman, too, shed tears of thankful- 
ness as she fondled her soldier’s hair, but 
there was a great fear in her eyes. 

“Tell me, my husband, what has hap- 
pened ?” she demanded in a hoarse whisper. 
“ T am terrified for you. The war has not 
ceased, How have you come here, and— 
in that uniform ? ”’ 

The soldier smiled reassuringly, took her 
two hands and looked into her face. ‘* You 
heard the fighting ?"’ he asked, jerking his 
head towards the line. ‘‘ Well, it was a 
French attack, and I have come through. 
To-morrow i return to my regiment.” 


you have deserted!” exclaimed 
the woman in a hushed whisper. “ You 
will be shot!” 

“No, my little one, not that, because I 
take back with me information, and a 
Bosche prisoner.” 

““Where is he ?” 

The soldier lightly shrugged his shoulders. 

**T will find him,’’ he answered. ‘ But 
now bring me food. I am hungry.” 

But the woman drew away. ‘ No, no, 
my husband—not here—it is impossible! 
The Bosche is everywhere. They pass here 
to and from the trenches, and | am com- 
pelled to give them food when they want 
it. Do not stay here, my precious one, it 
is suicide!” 

‘““ Where then ? ” asked the soldier gently. 

“Out in the wood, at any rate till mid- 
night. I will bring you food.” 

The man took up his child, threw a 
blanket about her, and went out. Among 
the scented pine trees he sat himself down, 
with his little girl upon his knees, and for a 
long time he fondled her, crooned over her, 
caressed her, till at length his wife came to 
him with food and a bottle of wine. Woman- 
like, she had donned a clean apron and 
tidied her hair, and then, glancing cautiously 
in all directions, she joined them. 

Ah! the joy of serving and being served 
at that simple forest meal! ‘The soldier 
forgot the manifold perils and hardships of 
the last four years, forgot even the great 
and grim peril that to-morrow must in- 
evitably bring. It was worth it—ah, yes, 
it was worth it. If to-morrow he die— 
well, to-night he was alive. 

The child fell asleep in the soldier’s arms, 
and not till the last rumble of wheels had 
long died away did they deem it safe to 
descend to the cottage. Here they put the 
youngster to bed, then sat by the stove in 
their old accustomed places for a last few 
minutes ere the soldier stole away. 

Suddenly, outside, there was a clattering 
of hoofs as a horseman halted by the door 
and threw his reins over the tethering hook. 
He knocked commandingly. ‘There was not 
a moment to be lost, for delay would cause 
suspicion, The woman pointed to the fuel 
cupboard, built into the wall of the living 
room, and, takine his rifle, the chasseur 
vlided in, softly closing the door behind 
him. 


Again that commanding knock. 
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“ Bien, Monsicur, I will let you in.” 

The woman opened the door, and a 
German soldier entered. He carried a 
rile over his shoulder, and an automatic 
pistol hung at his belt. 

“ Ah, my little friend, I am late to-night,” 
cried the Bosche, with an air of boisterous 
possession, and as he spoke his hawk-like 
eyes swept the room. ‘“‘ But bring me food 
quickly. I have not eaten for nine hours. 
This big movement of troops keeps me 
busy day and night.” 

He flung the heavy leather bag from his 
shoulders on to the table, and, with a 
simultaneous movement, unfastened his 
pistol holster. 

“T will warm up some soup for you,” 
answered the woman. ‘‘ Also there is 
bread and wine and sausage. You are late, 
and it is fortunate for you that I have not 
retired.” 

A nasty grin curved the German’s heavy 
lips, showing his white, strong teeth. 

“ Fortunate for you, Madam, permit me,” 
he corrected. ‘‘ You are allowed to remain 
here on the condition that you serve the 
German soldier at whatever time he chances 
to call.” 

The woman turned away coldly, and as 
she did so the German’s hand slid down and 
rested on the seat of the chair Seymonot had 
just occupied. A leer of evil suspicion 
twisted his lips—the woman had a visitor 
whom she was hiding, her lover, no doubt, 
helping to soothe her loneliness while her 
husband fought with the French. Well, he 
would proceed forthwith to make that lover 
jealous by way of a mild entertainment. 

But the advances of the big Bosche were 
so coldly received that, lacking the true 
jester’s ability to derive amusement from 
his own efforts, they fell somewhat flat. 
The act of tapping the woman under the 
chin brought him a shattering rap over the 
knuckles with the soup spoon, while his 
attempts at pretty and clever speeches {fell 
on completely deaf ears, 
to tire of it. 


The Bosche began 
He was hungry and fatigued, 
so, changing his tactics, he began to give 
sharp orders, even attempting to bully the 
woman into fearful obedience. And Sey- 
monot, in the cupboard, turned hot and 
cold in shuddering spasms ; only the know- 
ledge that the least indiscretion on his part 
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might cause his wile to be shot as a spy 
preventing him from betraying his presence. 

At length the soup was ready, and the 
woman raised the simmering pan from the 
fire. As she did so, an order sharper and 
more humiliating than the rest came from 
the lips of the bullying Bosche, and, quick 
as light, she turned, and hurled the scalding 
contents of the pan into the man’s face. 
The pan itself struck with a metallic clash 
against his teeth, and at the same instant 
the woman whispered her husband’s name. 

With a cry of anguish the German flung 
his hands to his eyes, and grovelled on the 
floor, a curse, unspeakable and vile, on his 
lips. But his pistol was in the woman’s 
hands, and when at length he tried to peer 
up two weapons threatened him, and the 
command for silence reached his ears. 
Seymonot and his wife, side by side, stood 
over him, and the groaning, grovelling bully 
lay at their feet. 

““Here is your prisoner,’’ whispered the 
woman triumphantly. ‘‘ He is the Colonel’s 
courier. In that bag are all the barrage 
signals and the passwords for the month. 
Go, my beloved, quickly! It is glorious!” 

In broad daylight the scout Seymonot, 
tottering and ragged, regained the French 
line at a point at which the Bosche makes 
little pretence in the way of trenches, the 
natural features of this wild region rendering 
attack impossible, and with him he brought 
a half-blind and utterly terrified prisoner, 
who cried out for sleep—sleep—sleep. 

That evening a group of idlers on the 
steps of the military co-operative just 
behind the lines gaily hailed the young 
chasseur. 

“We thought you were finished, mon 
petit enfant!” 

“Ah, no,” replied Seymonot. Then, jerk- 
ing his thumb towards the east, he added, 
Been on the other side!” 

** Ah, had a hot time ? ”’ 

** Just so-so.” 

“Sing to us, Seymonot ? ”’ 

But the chasseur shook his head. 

“Not to-night,” he said. ‘‘ To-morrow 
night perhaps. To-morrow night certainly !” 

And it was thus that the coup de main 
which the chasseurs had reluctantly written 
off as a complete failure proved in the end 
to be a success beyond expectations. 
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The Treaty of Peace will probably be signed in this room. With its seventeen windows overlooking 
the park, and its handsome ceiling painted by Lebrun, it is a magnificent apartment; but its chief 
interest is historical, for the German Empire was proclaimed here, in 1871, the culmination of 
Prussian agerandisement, and the depth of French humiliation, 
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The Palace of Versailles ; 
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A BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS 


A Plea for High Aims in the Coming Peace 


By JOHN CLIFFORD, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 


Dr. Clifford, who celebrated his eightieth birthday recently, combines the soul of a seer 
with the passion of eternal youth. He pleads that we may aim at the highest ideals in 
our new international policies. 


R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL said in 
1906: ‘‘ The brotherhood of man is 


a long way off—it may never be 
reached; but as an ideal it is better worth 
having than that of half a dozen sullen 
empires, trading only within their bound- 
aries, and shut up behind high tariff walls 
over which they peer suspiciously, scanning 
one another’s exports and imports with 
jealous eyes, and making from time to time 
fawning alliances with one rival, while 
harbouring enmity with another, maintain- 
ing millions of men under arms and spending 
millions of pounds in armaments, and all the 
time waiting, waiting, waiting for an af- 
frighted sun to rise upon the day of Arma- 
geddon.” 

That affrigted sun” has risen, and set, 
and the di ty it brought with it has provided 
the greatest chastisement and the greatest 


object lesson the school of mankind has 
ever experienced, Humanity lies wounded, 
bleeding and robbed on the road of life, and 
calls aloud, not for priest and Levite, but for 
the Good Samaritan, ready to give his time, 
his pains, his money to heal its wounds, 
restore its health, and give it a start towards 
a new and freer and fuller life, to assist it 
along the steep, because the heavenward, 
road of righteousness which is the only path 
of peace. 


What the War has Revealed 

The war has proved a great revealer. It 
has revealed the utter futility of selfish in- 
dividualism in trade, of the murderous so- 
called patriotism of nations and govern- 
ments with their eternal talk of ‘ our 
interests,” of the awtul destructive poten- 
tialities of modern scientific barbarism. ‘To 
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reverse Tennyson, “ We needs must hate the 
lowest when we see it.” The war has shown 
it to us in all the rags of its own self-right- 
eousness and utter nakedness of any ideas of 
regeneration, inspiration and fraternisation, 
and thus has brought round the hour of the 
real Christian world’s most enterprising and 
adventurous work. 


Never More Needed 

Surely never in the long history of our 
world were the calls for brotherly sym- 
pathy and loving service, for wise and coura- 
geous forethought and practical helpfulness 
so many and so clamant as to-day. Think 
of the problems, economic and _ social, 
political and international, ecclesiastical and 
religious, which demand to be solved. 
Truly now is the accepted time for the good 
news of Brotherhood, now the day for 
carrying its saving service to the ends of 
the earth. 

I saw the League of Nations described as 
an instrument for enforcing peace upon the 
world ; we shall surely need a Brotherhood 
of Nations to keep the peace of the world 
The nations must realise—and surely this 
war has taught nothing more vividly—that 
they find their full life in losing their selfish 
selves, in serving one another and the whole 
I believe it is to this goal that the world has 
been unconsciously moving during the cen 
turies, and that we are seeing the consum 
mation to-day of the ideals and efforts of 
the greatest and the best men of all ages in 
this wonderful, unprecedented, and, indeed, 
utterly unexpected co-operation, fraternity, 
alliance of all the free nations, and of the 
utter collapse of that autocratic regime 
which has so long enslaved both the minds 
and bodies of men. 


The Hope of the Ages 

The prophets of Israel certainly caught a 
glimpse of it. Grecian sages learned to look 
on men as the “ offspring of God.’ The 
Roman mind asserted the unity and univer- 
sality of “ natural law,” and the reciprocal 
rights and obligations of men to men all the 
world over. Cicero said, ‘‘ The whole world 
should be considered one state, the common 
home of gods and men.”’ Yet, at the same 
time. a selfish nationalism, an exclusive 
racialism, wasted the strength and destroyed 
the happiness, yes, wrecked the prosperity 
of Jew and Greek; and even cosmopolitan 


Rome hated aliens and foreigners, and 
scorned and neglected the weak, the un- 
fortunate, the criminal. 

It was not till Jesus of Nazareth came that 
the ideal was translated into practice. He 
fought all the foes of Brotherhood. He tore 
to shreds the flimsy and selfish human de- 
lusions which stood in the way of its realisa- 
tion, even the utilitarian shibboleths which 
seem so practical and reasonable to the 
business man, the trader, the ‘‘ good patriot.” 
He exposed the ridiculousness of men giving 
all their best energies to collecting coins and 
reserving no leisure for life. He showed 
that the worst fault in the religion of the day 
was its lack of brotherliness. It was ortho- 
dox but of no use. It was devout but hard 
and unsympathetic and unadaptable. It 
adored its Bible but suppressed its com- 
mands in practice. It gloried in the holy 
hill of Zion with a fervent patriotism, but fed 
the strife betwixt Jew and Samaritan, had 
no bread for the hungry, no clothes for the 
naked, no sight for the blind, left the sick 
to die unvisited and the criminal to rot in 
prison. 


A Teacher of Revolution 

Although Jesus was born a Jew He called 
Himself the Son of Man to indicate His 
essential kinship with the whole of us, irre- 
spective of race or nation, of education or 
social status, of religious or even irreligious 
association, He made llimself everybody's 
friend, cared specially for those whom others 
forgot or recalled only to despise, chose to 
get as close to ordinary men as He could, 
worked at the bench as they did, gossiped 
with them in the street, ate with them at 
their tables, made merry with their children 
IIe was a peasant among scholars, and a 
scholar among peasants, and bore Himself 
so humanly that scholar and peasant alike 
knew Him as a friend. 

Hie met the poor on their own level with 
the frank brotherliness which made them 
feel “ at home,” took the broad highway ot 
life with its dust and heat, gathered about 
Him a band of brothers from the toiling 
classes, loved them into wisdom, trusted 
them into truth, inspired them by His 
example and saved them by His teaching 

That teaching and that line of conduct 


were revolutionary then, and they are 
revolutionary still, It turned the world 
upside down then, and it is capable ol doing 
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Bedroom of Louis XIV., 
Versailles. 


Used by that m 


to that dramatic scene d * the Revolution, w 


were forced to promise the mob that they w 
to their doom 
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iarch from 1701 until his death in 1715, this sumptuous apartment, however, owes its interest 
I hen, from its balcony, Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 


ld go to Paris, They accordingly went to Paris—and 
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Versailles is a standing monument of the reckless extravagance of Louis XIV., who built its roval pa'aces 


and gardens entirely without thought of the cost of money end lives of his subjects Future generations 
may have better cause to remember it in connection with the foundation of the League of Nations. 
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A BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS 


it to-day if we wili but Iet it have 
its full untrammelled way. If Eng 
land and America would be ‘“ whole 
hoggers ” for the way of Jesus they 
would find in it the way of peace. 
The greatest fact, next to God, of 
all life, is a Brotherhood that race 
does not limit, that social status 
does not affect, that even lack of 
moral character does not destroy ; 
but is as broad as humanity, as 
deep and high as the God of hu- 
manity, that reaches even to the 
height of those mountain peaks of 
fraternity ‘‘ Love your enemies, “ If 
your enemy hunger feed him,” and 
so make the world a great league of 
love. 


The War was not for Nothing 

I believe this is possible; I be- 
lieve it is the purpose of God. These 
vast upheavals have their place in 
the plan and providence of God, the 
advance of His purpose for the re- 
making and reuniting with Himself 
and with each other of the whole 
race of man. In working for the 
Brotherhood of Nations we are in 
the line of eternal wisdom, anid 
therefore cannot go wrong. It is 
the safe course because it is the 
right one. 

The idea has grown slowly but 
surely through the years. Israel felt 
it on the banks of the Chebar, Con- 
fucius and Laotse expressed it in 
China, Buddha in India, Solon in Greece. 
In the sixth century p.c. there was a 
widespread and marvellous outburst of 
human sympathy and of quickened reli- 
gious interest. But it was in the primi- 
tive Christian community that the true 
light of Brotherhood shone with arresting 
splendour, filling the world with its radiance, 
and giving a motive power to all the heal- 
ing and unifying forces at work in the 
world. 

The hostile wall between Jew and Greek, 
between bond and free, was broken down, 
The slave and his master sat side by side 
at the same feast of love and fellowship 
in memory of the same Lord, caste received 
a fatal blow, the toiler’s lot was lightened 
and brightened, Brotherhood became the 
current coin of thought and speech, and set 


A Recent Portrait 
of Dr. Clifford, 


forth its exhaustless energy to the task of 
conquering the whole world. 

That is still our model, and, despite the 
long and toilsome way the great idea has had 
to travel since that first fine enthusiasm, it 
has never died out in the world, and to-day 
we are nearer to its final universal con- 
summation, I verily believe, than ever we 
Were in the past. Our aims are fixed on 
service. Our Brotherhood is still a league 
of service. The cloistral seclusion of the 
Middle Ages which made a universal gospel 
a close corporation is not tor us. We must 
go into the world at every point of its 
manitold lite, to understand it, to cleanse it, 
to fight its hoary evils, make an end of its 
sins and bring it to righteousness. We 
must be creators, guides, inspirers of a 
universal social service. 
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First Things First 

The Brotherhood of Nations must seck 
first the Kingdom of God and make cam- 
paign against filth, waste, disease, bad hous- 
ing, sweated labour, 
drink, coarsening and brutalising material 
conditions. It must seek to raise the fallen, 
rescue the perishing, heal the wounded both 
in body and spirit, promote thrift and ad- 
vance social welfare. 

I will only mention four lines of action. 
Nowhere will the changes made by the war 
be fraught with so much peril as in the realm 
of industry. A deep-going revolution has 
taken place. Rights for which Labour has 
battled for many years have been surren- 
dered to forward war work. The industrial 
world, as never before, has been opened to 
women, The State has controlled great 
breadths of trade and commerce. We are 
threatened with economic offensives which 
are only another form of war, 


gambling, impurity, 


Manhood Before Property 

We must remember that we are ‘ mem- 
bers one of another” in Trade as well as in 
Religion, in the market as well as in the 
church, and are bound to settle our difficul- 
ties by brotherly conference rather than by 
the war weapons of strike and lockout. 
The peaceful evolution of industry is essen- 
tial to the very idea of a Brotherhood of 
Nations. Capital and Labour must come 
together and share with complete fairness 
both the distribution of wealth and the 
control of the processes by which it is pro- 
duced, Manhood must always take prece- 
dence of property. 

We must therefore battle against the 
greed for gold. It must not stand between 
a desire for betterment and that betterment 
itself. The Drink Trade is a typical case. 
It is a vested interest out of which the 
nations imagine they make revenue, but it 
is a revenue of Waste and Misery and Death. 
It cripples the workers, deteriorates quality 
of work, diminishes output, handicaps every 
conterence for the better ordering of the 
conditions of labour, 


We must further make up our minds that 
Brotherhood is not national and racial: it 
is universal. It the the 
earth in its sympathies and endeavours. 
Whilst it crushes militarism it does not for- 
get to be considerate and fair even to the 
millions of Germans who have been led by 
their guilty and foolish docility, and that 
false patriotism which is anti-social and 
aggressive, to support it. We have to sow 
the seed of universal National Brotherhood 
in Germany, and we must not put any- 
thing into the terms that 
prevent our getting into the field to sow 
that seed. 


goes 10 ends of 


peace would 


Keep Open the Door 

And, finally, we must remember that we 
have not only fought for our own liberties 
but for the liberties of the whole world. 
We have fought to make an end of the 
accursed tyrannies which have made Europe 
a prison house to freedom-loving men, and 
have driven millions across the Atlantic or 
elsewhere to seek what they failed to find 
in the older countries. Now that we have 
flung open the door of the world to the ad- 
vancing and aspiring free spirit of man we 
must keep it open and let the fresh air of 
freedom blow through every room. 

An unattainable ideal, you think? Yet 
it is the one true Ideal. It is far better 
worth working for than those current on 
the and exchanges of the great 
cities of the world, among the patrons of 
luxury and extravagance, aye, and up to 
the present time, too often in the cabi- 
nets of the world’s diplomatists and _ states- 
men. 

It is, moreover, a God-given Ideal. It is 
noble and it is ennobling to pursue it. Let 
us not doubt it, but rather work strenuously 
for it. Let us continue to climb the hard 
and rough road though the muscles are 
strained and the feet weary. At length, and 
perhaps sooner than we think, or even our 
faith can compass, we shall stand within the 
healing beams of the far-shining Sun of 
Universal Brotherhood. 
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WHEN RHODA WENT HOEING 


By 


MOLLIE KENNEDY 


O quote her sisters, Rhoda was the 
plain and serviceable one of the 
family. 

That, however, must be understood with 
reservations. To begin with, the eldest and 
youngest of the Hammersley girls were so 
dazzlingly beautiful. Rhoda, the middle 
daughter, not quite so bountifully endowed 
by Nature, certainly shone less brightly when 
the three were seen together. But viewed 
by herself Rhoda was rather a_ pleasant 
type of young womanhood—indeed, most folk 
would have called her good-looking. 

As to being serviceable, there Rhoda 
smiled. 

“Tm fed up with having nothing to do,” 
she declared. 

Which was not strictly true, for Rhoda was 
neither lazy nor inactive. ‘The care of the 
big manor house whilst her mother and sisters 
were in town, looking after the gardeners and 
ensuring that the local V.A.D. hospitals were 
kept supplied with fruit and vegetables, 
seeing that her father was kept undisturbed, 
and that he got his meals regularly, and ate 
them—all these things did not allow Rhoda 
to be idle. 

Nevertheless, she envied her. sisters. 
Doris, the eldest girl, was a nurse in a hos- 
pital for officers, the youngest girl was 
driving in the A.S.C. Both seemed to have 
jolly times and pleasant companionships, as 
well as the satisfaction that they were 
Serving their country. As for her mother, 
once a well-known society beauty, she was 
running a canteen with a host of helpers 
but to Rhoda’s plea that she should come 
and assist she shook her head. 

“My dear Rhoda, somebody must stay 
at home,”’ she cried. Your dear father’s 
health must be considered. 
is the Book ——” 


Besides, there 


Sir Theodore Hammersley was writing a 
book on British butterflies and moths 
Already he had been engaved on this evet 


since Rhoda was a tiny it, and now sli 
shook her head rebelliously. 


Lancy troubling about butterilies— 


with a war on!” she cried scornfully. 
‘Seems to me there are too many butter- 
flies and creepy-crawly things about now.”’ 

Tor Banks, the under gardener, had been 
called up again, and Rhoda was trying to 
keep down the greenfly and pick off cater- 
pillars in his absence. Never, had it seemed 
to her, were there so many insect pests in 
the world. Food production! Yes, well, 
perhaps she was doing a bit to help, after all. 
Then she sighed. She would have preferred 
something more active. To be a W.A.A.C. 
or a W.R.N.S. or a driver in the A.S.C.— 
Rhoda thrilled at the thought. Both her 
brothers were in the Services, so were most 
of her friends, and there were times when the 
girl felt quite lonely. 

Rhoda,’”’ announced her father one morn- 
ing, looking up from a mass of letters, 
“T’ve decided I shall have a fortnight in 
town. No,’’ as she seemed about to say 
something, ‘“ you needn’t tell your mother. 
She would only want me to dance attendance 
on her, and I cannot stand these society 
crushes. I’m going up to work. I must see 
MacDermot, the biologist. His collection 
of daylight Lepidoptera is one of the best in 
urope——” 

He talked on for some minutes very 
learnedly, sprinkling his phrases with “ Papi- 
lionide, Rhopalocera, Heterocera,’’ and the 
like, until Rhoda felt dazed. But of one 
thing she was certain. She would get a 
whole fortnight, perhaps longer, to herself, 
for when once Sir Theodore got to town 
amongst museum cases, there was no telling 
when he would return, 

Having packed for him, seen that his 
patent food, his microscope, his pet foun- 
tain-pen, a sheaf of ready-pointed pencils, 
a blotting-pad, and some special drawing- 
paper were all inside his dispatch case, 
promised to send on his letters, found the 
volume on ‘ Buttertlies of the Amazon,” 
which he wanted to read in the train, and 
which he persisted had been left behind, 
Rhoda watched the train steam out of the 


station, and drew a breath of relief, 
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“Thank goodness,” she said to herself. 
“I’m tired of Lepidoptera. I shall be 
thankful to get to solid brown earth again.”’ 

Aloud she said : 

“How are you, Farmer Brown ? 
give you a lift ? 
one?” 

Farmer Brown, a stout, red-faced, leather- 
gaitered individual, touched his hat. 

“Thank ’ee, no, Miss Rhoda,” he said. 
“T’ve got the gig here. This is the third 
time I’ve bin down to mect ’er.  Reckon 
’er'll ha’ to walk now if ’er comes.”’ 

““Who's ‘ her’ ?”’ asked Rhoda, walking 
out with him, and nodding pleasantly to the 
girl porter. 

“Well, miss, thereby hangs a tale,” he 
said. ‘‘ I did hear tell as how you could get 
hold o’ some o’ these ’ere Land Girls by 
wirin’ for 'em to the nearest Labour Bureau, 
so I up an’ done it, seein’ as now all my fields 
wants hoein’ bad enough. But there you be, 
Miss Rhoda. Government agen. I've no 
faith in Government, I haven't. Not a 
solitary soul ha’ turned up—and there's all 
that ’ere hoein’ to do. Goodness knows how 
I'll manage it. An’ I’ve bin down three 
times to this ’ere blessed station, for, as my 
missis says, if we do get lucky enough to get 
one we must humour her a bit. ‘These ’ere 
females be so mighty independent nowa- 
days.” 


Can I 
Or are you expecting some- 


’ 


He sighed. His gig was waiting. So 
was Rhoda’s governess cart. 

““ Weeds fit to choke every livin’ growin’ 
thing,” he cried fretfully, ‘‘ an’ not a soul to 
do any hoein’. They’ve took all the men, 
an’ you can’t get a ’ooman fur love nor 
money.” 

A sudden idea leapt into Rhoda's brain. 
Hoeing ? Why not ? 


‘Farmer Brown,” she cried, will you 


engage me to do your hoeing ? ”’ 

He thought it was a joke at which he 
was supposed to laugh, but Rhoda was 
scrious, 

“No, I mean it,”’ she cried. “ You vive 
me a few minutes’ instruction just to make 
sure I know the right and the wrong way of 
doing it, and——’’ 

“ Bless you, Miss Rhoda,’ he began 
doubtfully, ‘‘ but whatever ‘ull Sir Theodore 
an’ her ladyship say ? ”’ 

“Sir Theodore nas just gone to London ; 
he won't be back for a 
urged, 


fortnight,” she 
“Now, Mr. Brown, you know in a 


we 


fortnight I could do a good deal. 
ship will not be back either.”’ 

Brown coughed. It was very 
tempting, especially to a man who watches 
his fields of corn spoiling for want of the hoe. 
And hoeing wasn’t hard work, he argued; at 
least—he got a little flustered—Miss Rhoda 
needn’t work hard unless she chose. He 
pointed this out, but she was most emphatic 
that she wanted to work just the same as 
the Land Girls worked. 

And so—— 

Well, it was settled Rhoda should begin 
that very afternoon. 

“The sooner the better,’? she urged. 
“ Besides, it may pour with rain to-morrow, 
and weeds grow like lightning then.” 

He sighed, and agreed that they did. 
But his face cleared as he drove homewards. 

“Miss Rhoda be a fine young lady, 
mother,” he said to his wife when he told her 
what had happened. ‘‘ The way she used 
to ride to hounds——”’ 

“Oh, she’ll forget all about it,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown. ‘“ Her sort be ready enough to 
make promises. I reckon you'll ha’ to do 
that hoein’ yourself, Thomas—- ”’ 

“How can I?” he cried testily. ‘ I’ve 
no stockman left, no shepherd, an’ the 


’ 


Her lady- 


beasts must be seen to.’ 

“ She won't turn up,” said Mrs, Brown 

But she did. That same afternoon Rhoda 
began her work. As Farmer Brown said, 
it was not such particularly hard work, but 
it was very monotonous, and after a couple 
of hours Rhoda found her back aching rather 
badly. She would not give up, however. 
Up and down the rows she worked, consoling 
herself as she chopped out thistles, burweed, 
bindweed, chickweed, seedling poppies and 
burdock that it was a very good thing for 
Farmer Brown that she was a country girl 
and knew the different species. 

“Nasty little pests,”” she murmured. 
“Why is it that it’s one long fight for exist 
ence in Nature? Insects in the garden, 
weeds in the corntields ! Oh, dear! ‘Towns 
folk little know the amount of work that goes 
to the getting of their bread and butter.” 

The sun was hot, it burnt her neck; 
Rhoda decided her dress was too long for 
hocing, although it was an ordinary old 
tennis skirt she had looked out as being 

utable, 


To-morrow, Rhoda Hammersley, you'll 
turn yourself into a Land Girl proper,” she 
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said. ‘Skirts are out of place for land 
work.” 

So she left off hoeing an hour earlier than 
she had intended, and drove into the town, 
three miles away. Here she bought jean 
knickers and overalls, a pair of strong boots 
and some gaiters. It was with a feeling of 
elation she viewed herself in the mirror next 
morning. Except for the green armlet, she 
was dressed just as trimly as any Land Girl. 

Rhoda swaggered a little, then blew her- 
self a kiss. 

“My dear, you look stunnin’,” she cried. 

Which was exactly what Captain Black- 
down thought next day as he rode past the 
field where Rhoda was hoeing. 

He had been sent down by Government 
to inspect various timber in this neighbour- 
hood, his knowledge of forestry, as well as 
farming, having been utilised by much- 
maligned officialdom. 
who had suffered much at the ignorant hands 
of some of the representatives of Whitehall 
and Westminster, expressed himself favour- 
ably with regard to Captain Blackdown. 

The young man rode past. Rhoda did 
not even lift her head. 

“These Land Girls are splendid,” he 
mused. ‘What a_ picture she makes, 
too.” 


Even Farmer Brown, 


Two hours later a very heavy thunder- 
storm broke, and again Captain Blackdown 
chanced to be in the vicinity of that field of 
barley. 

Now one cannot continue to hoe weeds 
in a thunderstorm with the rain coming 
down, as Rhoda expressed it, whole sheets 
at a time. Besides, if it must be owned, 
Rhoda was a little afraid of lightning, and 
when she ran to the big oak tree to take 
shelter and found a khaki-clad young man 
standing there, his horse tethered to the 
tree, she felt relieved. She knew there was 
danger of the tree being struck in a storm 
like this, but she argued it was better to die 
in company. 

Now, as a rule, Rhoda did not like Govern 
ment officials, She persisted in thinking ot 
them as akin to ‘‘ Cuthberts.”” For one 
thing, two young men of her acquaintance 
had managed to get Staff jobs which kept 
them in England, and Rhoda judged all by 
these two. which, as you will agree, was not 
fair, 

But she found Captain Blackdown pleasant 
to talk with, and since the rain persisted in 
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coming down in buckctfuls, they had oppor- 
tunities for quite a long conversation, mostly 
about countryside topics. 

He thought Rhoda was a Land Girl, pure 
and simple, and fitted his conversation to 
what he thought was her level. 

Rhoda shrugged her shoulders when he 
asked her if hoeing was not ‘“ beastly 
monotonous.” 


“Somebody must do it,” she declared, 
and glanced down at her hands. 

They were brown, sun-kissed, but shapely. 
True, she had blisters, but they were inside ; 
he could not see her palms. 

He looked at her face, and decided she was 
one of the prettiest girls he had ever seen. 
She was wearing a Panama, pulled back to 
shade her neck, for, when hoeing, it is at the 
back of your neck you feel the sun most of 
all. But beneath the waves of golden- 
brown hair he caught a glimpse of soit, 
white skin, and guessed that she had not 
been a Land Girl for long. 

“What made you take up this work ? ” 
he asked curiously, wondering whether she 
had been a teacher, a typist, a shopgirl, or— 
well, say a girl who did nothing at all. 

Weeds,’’ she answered nonchalantly. 
“They must be cleared out, somehow. We 
who cannot fight ’’—her lips looked grim— 
‘well, it’s up to us to do the next thing— 
and in my case it was weeds.” 

“T say,’”’ he remarked after a pause, “‘ do 
vou know you remind me awfully of some- 


one l've met, and I can’t recall who 


she is.” 

“ Oh,” rejoined Rhoda, and looked away. 
If this young man thought he was going to 
tind out her name by this means he wasn't— 
so there ! 

She pursed up her lips primly. 

‘Tt is not raining so fast now,” she said, 
‘“T must get back to my work.”’ 

“ But 1 say,” he cried, “ you'll get soak- 
ing wet-—-your feet, I mean. 
better wait a little longer ? ” 


Hadn't you 
Back to her hoeing she went, but there 
Was a queer light in Rhoda's eyes. 
“ Hobbledehoy !’’ she snapped, working 
“Why didn’t you get 
boots 2? You look like a 


her hoe vigorously. 
decent 
ploughboy.” 


some 


Which mysterious remark must have had 
something to do with what followed, for 
Khoda wrote up to her youngest sister in 
town, 


Dear Denys,” 
send me down a pair of boots like you wear 
for driving ; smart, but serviceable. Also, 
will you find out where the Land Girls get 
their kit, and if poss. send me a smock and 
breeches. You and I are about of a size, 
so you can easily do this. I suppose it will 
have to be khaki, but blue is my colour. 
I’m taking Banks’ place whilst he is away, 
and am helping in the gardens. Banks has 
been called up after being rejected three 
times.”’ 


she wrote, ‘' I wish you'd 


Denys frowned as she read the letter. 

“What the deuce is old Rhoda up to ? 
she ruminated. ‘‘ What does she want with 
breeches and an overall, pottering about in 
the gardens ? I suppose it’s a pose. How- 
ever——”’ 

Well, there are such things as “‘ outfits for 
lady workers on the land,” you know, and 
the gilded amateurs who can afford to pay 
for silk sweaters and breeches to match, can 
get them. 

Rhoda sighed with admiration as she 
opened the box that arrived from Denys. 

Blue ! 

Yes, a heavenly shade of blue, something 
silky and soft, something called ‘ stock- 
inet,” but, oh! the silkiness, the fineness of 
it all! The breeches! They the 
cutest things—the very latest. The smock ! 
It reached to the knees, but it made her 
thrill as she looked at herself in the mirror. 
The stitchery upon it! Those blob buttons ! 
Above all, the smart, high-topped boots ! 

Oh, it was worth being a Land Girl, worth 
all the blisters and the backache to have an 
exquisite rig-out like this. 

And then—— 

Rhoda frowned, stripped off the things 
hurriedly, and looking wonderfully lithe and 
lissom and boyish, dressed herself in the 
khaki jean. 

**] won't,” 


were 


“Why should 
I? This serviceable. I like a 
revue chorus girl in the other. It only needs 
the painted scenery and the haycart and the 
stage. Very fetching, I dare say, but for the 
real thing you want real clothes.” 


she snapped. 


is look 


“This is the best I can do, old thine,” 
Denvs wrote. ‘‘ It’s a fearsome price to pay, 
but I’ve charged it to the mater’s account, 
and if dad grumbles vou must tell him you 


had to have sky blue to ¢ J 


go bug picking, 
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don't envy you. I remember the ercenfly 
on the roses last year. Beastly work. I'd 
rather drive a car. I’ve got a fat old 
Colonel now, but he’s a darling, and buys me 
carnations and chocs. It’s fun, but the 
worst of it is you don’t always get the same 
man. I had one the other week for three 
days, and he was a beast ai 


There was more, for Denys liked to write 
about her conquests, but 
curled, 


Rhoda's lip 
“ I wish,” she began, and then she paused. 
But she did not wear the elegant silk 

stockinet suit on the morrow. ‘True, she 

put the new boots, but then, she 
argued, there was no need for her to look 
like a ploughboy. 

Not that day only, but the next and the 
one alter did she see Captain Blackdown, 
What excuses he made for staying so long 
in that particular neighbourhood I cannot 
Say, seeing he had already decided which 
trees were to be allotted to Government use. 
Perhaps the departments of Forestry and 
Food Production are allied—lI say. 
Certainly he took a great interest in the 
hoeing, and he managed to see Rhoda each 
day. 


on as 


cannot 


But Rhoda grew annoyed with him. It 
seemed to her a sound, healthy young man 
like Captain Blackdown ought to be out in 
France. She said to herself that she had no 
patience with men who took soft jobs at 
home and wasted their time into the bar- 
gain. 

Certainly he did waste a certain amount 
of time coming to see Khoda, but for that he 
cannot be blamed very harshly. You see, 
he was in love for the first time in his life, 
and when that happens a man may be 
pardoned a good deal. 

He did not know who Rhoda really was, 
for Rhoda had stipulated to Farmer Brown 
that he should say her name was Mary 
Smith if anyone asked. 


** Look here, Mr. Brown,” she said. “ I 
see Government officials are here again. If 
they ask anything, say I'm a Land Girl. I 


don't want Sir Theodore to know.” 

As a matter of fact, Fheodore would 
not have troubled himself one whit, but as 
Miss Rhoda 


steadily, and 


Su 


Farmer Brown argued, was a 
the 
hoeing wanted doing badly, so if she wanted 
it kept a secret, well and good, 
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fine worker, she got on 
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Now, even a Government official in the 
cushiest job cannot linger for ever in the 
country, so, with great reluctance, Captain 
Blackdown decided he must get back to 
town. He took the trouble, however, to 
walk across that field of barley, picking his 
steps warily, so that he might say good-bye 
to Rhoda. 

“ Er—er—Miss Smith, are you staying 
here long ?’’ he asked. 

Rhoda smiled. 

“ For the duration of the war,’ 
“Somebody must work.” 

“ Let’s hope it will not be long before the 
war is over,” he said. 

She grew red. It was such a banal re- 
mark, she told herself, just the sort of thing 
these other ‘f Cuthberts ’’ said. And instead 
of helping ——— 


she said. 


Oh, she grew hot and furious. 

“Why don’t you go and help end it 
then ?’’ she snapped. A strong young 
man like yourself ought to be ashamed to 
stay in England. Why, they are even 
calling up the men of fifty now. Aren’t you 
positively ashamed of yourself? And you 
—there are lots of you—hale and hearty 
and young and fit—sticking in comfortable 
Government jobs—laughing to see the 
older men go. I call it disgusting. I don’t 
know what you think about it.” 

She stormed on and on, getting angrier and 
angrier, and saying ruder and more insulting 
things at every moment. The young man 
looked astonished, then hurt, and then a 
little haughty. After all, it was no business 
of hers. 

“ Go out and fight—for goodness’ sake do 
something worth while,’ she cried. It’s 
not a man’s job now to potter round and 
mark out timber to be cut down. A woman 
can do that job.’”’ 

He did not stay to enlighten her that a 
certain amount of knowledge of forestry, or, 
at any rate, of the values of timber, should 
lie behind it all, but the flush deepened on 
his cheeks as he heard her through. She 
Was very bitter. 

‘ Good-bye,”” he remarked at inet. 
don’t suppose we shall meet again, unless 


” 


He paused for a second, and his eyes 
softened. L have friends living at Shep- 
herd’s Heath,” he said might come 
down for a week-end some time. But,’ and 


now his voice grew cold, vou have said all 


these things to me, so perhaps it may 


it May interest 


WENT HOEING 


you a little to know I was out at the first. 
I—I fought at Mons,’”’ he added simply ; 
‘and as well as this’’—he showed her by a 
dexterous movement that his left hand was 
a false one—‘‘ I’ve lost the entire sight of 
one eye. So you see,”’ and he smiled bitterly, 
‘they won't have me out there again, much 
as I'd like to go. 


“Good-bye,” he added, and was gone 
before Rhoda could recover from _ her 
astonishment and say that she was sorry. 

Then she did a strange thing. She burst 
into tears. 

“ Rhoda Hammersley, you’re a pig,’’ she 
cried, ‘f You're a beast and a pig, and I 
hate you. You’ve hurt that nice young 
man’s feelings—and you deserve——” 

She mopped her eyes and returned to her 
hoeing,. 

[am bound to confess, however, the barley 
suttered. lor if salt tears return again and 
again it is difficult to distinguish between 
weeds and corn. One needs good eyesight 
for hoeing. 

Life seemed very dull during the next few 
days. It is all very well to be patriotic and 
to tell yourself you care more for food pro- 
duction than for fascinating young officers, 
but wait until that fascinating young officer 
leaves you without giving you a chance 
to say good-bye, and then see how you 
teel. 

“Oh, hang the hocing ! 
wish I’d never started it.” 

However, having started it, she was not 
the type of girl who gives up until the task 
is thoroughly carried out, and a month later 
she sighed as she stayed in bed one morning 
and realised that there would be no need to 


” cried Rhoda. 


get up early. There was no more hoeing to 
clo. 

But Farmer Brown was properly grateful. 

“Miss Rhoda, you do desarve a medal, 
you do,” he cried, ‘If I had my way you 
should have it too, that you should. I be 
that thankful to ’ee.” 

“Thank goodness it’s finished,” sighed 
Rhoda, I never realised before how much 
it meant to be able to stay in bed in the 
morning.” 

She drank her tea and read her letters in 


leisurely fashion There was a letter from 
Denys, rather incoherent, very fragmentary, 
but there were one or two. sentences 
Khoda read again, and her heart beat 
ister, 


| 
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“ His name is Captain Hugh Blackdown, 
and he is quite a decent sort,’’ she wrote. 
“*T rather think I shall pull it off. I’m 
getting a bit sick of driving grousy old 
colonels and cheeky subs about. Mother 
likes him, too. He’s taken us both out to 
dinner, and mother has asked him down 
for a week-end. He has people near—the 
Leonard Ashtons at Shepherd’s Heath. So 
you see, my dear Rhoda, I may be engaged 
by the time this reaches you.” 


Rhoda laid down the letter, and a queer 
look flitted over her face. 

Of course, it couldn't be the same man. 

All the same, she felt sure it was, and her 
heart was very bitter. 

Denys—beautiful Denys—but frivolous— 
heartless—and he ! 

Rhoda couldn’t imagine Captain Black- 
down and Denys being happy together. 
Still, men were queer beings, and you never 
could tell what they liked. She would have 
thought—— Oh—she flung back her head 
proudly—he shouldn’t see that she cared. 

Besides, she didn’t care. Let Denys have 
him if she wanted him ! 

And yet, such is the perversity of femin- 
inity, Rhoda cried, and could not eat her 
breakfast that morning. 


“My dear Rhode,’ wrote her mother, 
“ L hope you will arrange to have everything 
very nice this week-end. I am writing to 
Mrs. Parkinson and to cook, myself, but 
please have an eye to the flowers and so on. 
[am sure you will do your best when I tell 
you that dear Denys is engaged, or as good 
as engaged, to a charming young man, one 
of the heroes of the war. He has the V.C., 
the D.S.0., and I do not know what besides, 
but he is most quiet and unassuming, and he 
comes of remarkably good people. 1 must 
talk to your father, who, as you know, leaves 
all these things to me, but with three un- 
marricd daughters—-—” 


There were three sheets more. Rhoda 
laid down the letter. 

Yes, she'd see to the tlowers. 

And after that 

Well, she’d go out into the garden, and 
hoe weeds 

Anv old thing, so long as this horribte 
stupid, aching feeling at her heart could be 
stopped, 


aa 


Nevertheless, she took a great deal of 
trouble over the flowers, and the dinner- 
table looked perfect as she put the last 
finishing touches to it. Then, hearing the 
carriage stop outside, and her mother’s 
voice in the hall, she sauntered out. 

“Ah, there you are, Rhoda,” cried her 
mother, a slightly querulous note eating into 
her voice. ‘‘ I thought perhaps you would 
have brought the governess cart as well as 
sending the brougham, now there are four 
of us.” 

“ Sorry, mother, but you didn’t say,” she 
rejoined, holding up her face to be kissed. 
“Ah, how do, Captain Blackdown ? ” she 
cried nonchalantly, and held out her hand, 
enjoying muchly the young man’s confusion 

“ Rhoda,” cried her mother, ‘ you didn’t 
tell me you knew Captain Blackdown. 
When did you meet ?” 

“Oh, ages ago,” she cried lightly. “I 
expect Captain Blackdown has entirely for- 
gotten.”’ 

‘* Indeed, I have not,”’ he cried, and there 
was a warm, new note in his voice which 
even Rhoda could not miss. ‘‘ I—I should 
never forget,’’ he added in a lower voice, and 
under cover of the entry of her two sisters, 
who were greeted noisily by the dogs. 

Rhoda flushed crimson, greatly to her 
vexation, 

** Behaving like a schoolgirl,” she snapped 
to herself. ‘‘ Now, Rhoda Hammersley, re- 
member what you said to him before—and 
don’t be a sentimental fool —’? 

She realised that Captain Blackdown had 
not known who she was, nor had he ex- 
pected to meet her, although he might have 
thought she was still in the neighbourhood. 

A new trouble assailed her. Having said 
nothing otf her hoeing operations to the 
family, and knowing her mother’s ideas of 
fitness, she did not wish them to find out. 
It was one thing to hoe weeds in the manor 
gardens, discreetly out of sight, but quite 
another thing to work in the fields. Her 
face grew perplexed. It meant asking 
Captain Blackdown not to mention the 
hoeing operations. 

Iler chance came after dinner, for whilst 
Denys was singing the young man crossed 
to Khoda’s side. His eye twinkled, but it 
was his own remark that gave her the oppor 
tunity she sought. 

“Well,” he asked pleasantl 


finished the hocing ? ” 


have you 
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kthoda looked up with a smile. It was no 
good being ‘‘ stuffy” with this young man, 
she argued, especially if he were going to be 
a member of the family. 

“T say,” she confided to him, = my 
people don’t know I did it. Perhaps you'd 
better not let on that I hoed Farmer Brown's 
field. You see, the poor man was getting 
into a perfect ferment over those weeds, so 
I offered to help whilst father was in town. 
Mother and the girls were there doing war 
work, and I—I rather wanted to do my bit, 
too.” 

“T say, but how perfectly splendid of 
you,” he cried, and the way his eye lit up 
made Rhoda think he was really quite nice, 
after all. ‘‘ Of course, I won't say a word. 
But they ought to be jolly proud of you, 
really. Land work is real war work, you 
know.’ 

Rhoda smiled, but before she had a chance 
to say anything more the other girls joined 
them. 

“Um,” mused Denys, glancing sharply 
at her sister,’’ tan is very becoming aifter 
all.”’ 

They monopolised their guest until bed- 
time, and he and Rhoda had no more speech 
with each other. 

“Tsay, Den,” cried Doris that night, it 
strikes me you'll have to look to your 
laurels. Rhoda seems to have changed for 
the better—as regards looks. And I sup- 
pose you're not absolutely certain of Captain 
Blackdown yet.” 

Denys tossed her head. Having refused 
a baker’s dozen of men she thought herself 
secure, 

“Oh, he’ll come up to scratch all right,” 
she said. ‘‘ He wouldn’t have accepted 
mother’s invitation if he hadn’t meant some- 
thing.” 

Which was perfectly true. But it was not 
what Denys thought he meant. 

Next morning he was out in the garden 
very early. So was Rhoda. He had ex- 
pected this. But he had scarcely expected 
such a radiant vision as greeted him when 
he found his way to the tomato houses 
where she was busy syringeing the plants. 
lor Rhoda was a p ain Land Girl no longer, 
An elegant blue siik stockinet smock hung 
te her knees, exquisitely embroidered, be- 
neath this were knickers to match, and the 
smartest pair of tall boots imaginable. 

Iie came straight to the point did this 


young man. There was no beating about 
the bush for him. 

“ Rhoda,” he said quietly, “‘ do you know 
why I came here ? ” 

She looked up in surprise, caught a look 
that set her heart beating faster 
faster, then her eyes fell. 

But he had seen, and triumphantly he 
seized her hands. 

* Rhoda, dear,” he pleaded, “I love you 
—adore you—I fell in love with you at first 
sight. My darling—will you——? ”’ 

There was no need for more. The shy 
look she gave him then told him he might— 
and he kissed her. 

Lor-a-mussy !”? gasped old Cattercalk, 
the head gardener, half an hour later as he 
looked in, then hurriedly retreated, “ it 
Miss Rhoda hav’n’t gone and got a young 
man ! ” 

She laughed. 

“ Cattercalk saw you kiss me,” she gasped, 
“Tt will be all over the place in an hour. 
We shall have to tell them, Hugh.” 

But of course we will, darling,” he 
cried, tucking her arm through his. ‘* What 
do you suppose I came down here for ? 
But I didn’t imagine I should find you so 
easily,” he added. ‘I thought I should 
have to make some excuse to my hostess and 
wander off in search of Farmer Brown, I 
say, Rhoda,” he cried, ‘‘ I liked you in the 
Land Girl rig-out. This is—sweet, but you 
—you looked—irresistible in that uniform.” 

(Editorial Note: Now I know why all the 
Land Girls get married !) 

Rhoda pouted. 

“* Oh,” she cried, “‘ and I got this suit ex- 
pressly for you.” 

“Then you did expect I’d come again ?” 
he cried mischievously. 

She blushed, but Rhoda did not explain 
that she’d really sent for it when she was 


and 


hoeing. That would have been a confession 
indeed. 
He kissed her again. ‘This time old 


Cattercalk coughed loudly as he approached. 

“We'd better go in and tell the family,” 
said Rhoda, 

“ They'll be surprised,” he said. 

“ They will,” she agreed. None knew 
that better than she. 

To this day Denys believes it was the blue 
stockinet suit, but Rhoda knows better 
and she has never regretted the day 
went hocing,. 


she 
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THE “DIFFICULT” AGE 


The Girl Problem—War-Time and After 


By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


Freedom is an excellent thing—but so is discipline, and the question is, have 
our girls been getting too much freedom, too little discipline? 


NY age of transition is a difficult one, 

In the old days it was often t’.ose 

first years after leaving school which 

made or marred a man’s life. Parents 

shook their heads and watched their sons 

anxiously. During the war the career of our 

boys has been decided forthem. We or they 

have had little hand in it. It is the girls 

who, during that extraoidinary period, have 
given us new cause for anxicty. 


Too Much Freedom ? 

The girls of to-day at the “ difficult ” age, 
which ranges, I suppose, from about seven- 
teen to twenty-one, are, const iously or un- 
consciously, finding it more difficult than 
ever before. So are their fathers and 
mothers. Before the war even the most 
advanced young woman was usually obliged 
to suffer a certain amount of parental con- 
trol. Now she has suddenly found emanci- 
pation. When barely on the threshold of 
womanhood she is free as she has never been 
before. 

Freedem is an excellent thing. 
discipline. 


But so is 
And the question is, have om 
girls since they took men’s places been 
getting too much of the and too 
little of the latter? One does not include 


those enrolled in the Nursing services or 


former 


other strictly official corps. They have 
been disciplined as probably no women 
ever were before. But the hundreds and 


thousands ot young girls who are working 
in offices, the better class business houses, 
at _the lighter 
and—vntil 


forms of labout 
munition work: has 
that independence so suddenly thrust upon 
them been almost more than they know how 
to cope with ? 


manual 
recently 


The Age of Extravagance 

The proprietress of a large hairdressing 
establishment in the City told mea short time 
back that never, in the course of twenty 
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years’ experience, had she sold so much tace 
powder and other toilet cosmetics: never 
had she possessed such an enormous client le 
for complexion massage, manicure, expen- 
sive shampoos, etc. ‘‘ And they’re nearly 
all young girls,” she added, ‘ who, if they 
did but know it, would look tar better with 
out made-up skins, manicured fingers and 
elaborate coiffures. Still, it’s not my busi 
ness to tell them.” 


The ‘‘ War-Time Girl”’ 
One has only to 


outside any 


the stream 
big London 
drapers during the luncheon hour to see 
where some of her clients may be found, 
and to most with her 
candid criticism. These smart, expensively- 
dressed, slightly artificial young women seem 
indeed to have left something of their girl- 
hood behind. One them, too, in 
crowds, boarding the morning and evening 


watch 


of girls of the 


agree probably 


sees 


trains, at the theatres and semi-fashionable 
restaurants, with men companions and with 
out. But the most curious thing about it 1s 
that, although to the casual eye they all 
seem to be of the same stamp, they are, in 
truth, drawn from almost every class and 
district in England. 

‘* Give our girls three months up here,” as 
the manager of a large insurance company, 
now employing a number of women clerks, 
remarked rather cynically the other day, 

and they're as alike as peas in a_ pod. 
They all look the same and swank the same 
and chuck their money the 
Young tools I call them.’ 


about same 

He spoke without much insight or sym- 
pathy, forgetful of the time when he, too, 
was a “ young fool,”’ intoxicated with his 
first draughts of manhood’s cup Bu’. at 
the same time, there was a good deal ol, at 
any rate, what he 
And one cannot help wondering what sort 


surface truth in 


sa.cd 


of women this great army of girls will make 
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later on. Many of them are even already 
married—almost surely a more or less 
hurried war wedding ; how will they settle 
down in, very likely, a home of narrow 
means ? And for the others, we are already 
finding the days of generous payment for all, 
whether capable or incapable, will not last 
for ever. 


The Girls’ Point of View 

Yet, however much old-fashioned folk may 
shake their heads and ponder disapprov- 
ingly, there is much to be said from the 
point of view of the girls themselves. To 
begin with, they were freed from control and 
given what often at first seemed unlimited 
money to spend at an age when they were 
scarcely out of the schoolroom. And like 
schoolgirls they immediately aped those a 
little older and more worldly-wise than they 
themselves. Then, too, the young girls of 
to-day, disguise it (I believe camoutlage is 
now the correct term) as one may, have to 
a certain extent been cheated of their due. 
Youth craves, and naturally, for pleasure, 
and with so many of the normal pleasures of 
girlhood denied to them it is little wonder 
that they clutch feverishly at those within 
reach. No one is going to 
happen to-morrow, so why bother about to- 
morrow ? When Dick came home on leave, 
knowing full well it may be Dick’s last leave, 
it was but natural to crowd every bitof amusce- 
ment possible into it. If Dick wanted to get 
married, why not ? Next time may have been 
too late. And when Dick had gone back to the 
trenches the best way to forget a sore heart 
andtheacheof anxiety was tofill every minute 
to the brim. And this—to those to whom, 
temperamentally, hard work does not appeal 
—usually means flying from one form of 
excitement and extravagance to another. 
It is all very well for older folk who have had 
their day to talk solemnly about the feverish 
irresponsibility of the young. ‘They didn't 
grow up when there was a great war on, 


knows what 


The Marriage Question 

So much has already been written on the 
subiect of war weddings, and the way girls 
still in their teens were rushed into matri- 
mony, that to most readers the subject is too 
hackneyed to bear repetition. And it is one 
on which little good can be done by added 
discussion 


Ii young people to-day make 


up their 


minds to get married nothing will stop them 
In this case it is entirely their own concern 
and they alone must bear the consequence, 
lor not even the strongest home influence or 
advice of those who consider themselves 
older and wiser will alter their decision, 
Now that the war has ended war weddings 
may come to an end also. One can but hope 
that the old proverb ‘ married in haste, re- 
pent at leisure,” will, for the time being, have 
been ruled out of court. Asa matter of fact 
war weddings will, no doubt, as in the case of 
more cautious matings, bring both sorrow 
and happiness in their train. And youth is 
vastly adaptable. It is not perhaps too 
optimistic to believe that these youthful 
unions on the whole will prove more success- 
ful than the interminable engagements and 
middle-aged marriages which were such a 
feature of the years which came immediately 
before the war. 


War Flirtations 

Speaking generally, it may be questioned 
if there is not more danger to girls at the 
“ difficult ’’ age to-day from war flirtations 
than war weddings. This, despite the fact 
that marriage is a lasting, flirtation a tem- 
porary, But these passing attach- 
ments of to-day are not of their old-time 
muldness. 


affair. 


It is not iust the question of a 
squeeze of the hand, a few whispered nothings 
or meaning glances. Vereft of the clean- 
minded boys, their natural co-flirtes (if one 
may coin such a word), the modern girls have 
been apt to turn to older men, men of less de- 
sirable character, or any casual stranger with 
whom they become acquainted. And they 
have not yet acquired a sense of proportion. 
‘They do not know when to hold back, 


Lack of Balance 


There was in the papers during the 
latter davs of the war a very pitiful 
case. young girl—-she was_ barely 
seventeen—-shot herself because her boy 
husband had been killed at the front. 
She was at the difficult age. Confronted 


with tragedy she had not yet learnt how best 
to meet it, or to understand that with time 
even the bitterest sorrow passes. 


Her hfe 
was blank and with the haste of youth she 
could not wait to see it it would ever be any- 
And it is this lack of balance, 
lack of power of making the best of that 
lett 


thing else. 


which 
8 


Is which comes only with ex- 
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perience, in fact the obligation to face the 
realities of life without sufficient preparation, 
that, to my mind, is the greatest danger to 
our voung girls nowadays. They are like the 
boy in Kipling’s story, who, after an up- 
bringing on the sheltered home system, 1s 
sent straight out to a fast Indian station. 
The result, if tragic, seems almost inevitable. 
With the present day girls one does not 
anticipate any such serious catastrophies, 
Jne even realises that most of them are 
merely going through a phase, bound with 
the passing of the great war to pass itself. 


‘he Parents’ Part 

From the parents’ standpoint—and by 
parents I mean those fathers and mothers 
who love and would guide their children 
aright To put it plainly, 
at the present time the only home intluences 
which will in any way sway the vast majority 


what can be done ? 


of girls are those of aftection and common 
Despite their absurdities and ex- 
travagances, most of them learn very 
quickly, when rubbing shoulders with the 
world, a very sound respect for the latter 
commodity. And real genuine love, founded 
on the sure foundation of vears, will often 
restrain when no show of parental authority 
would have the least effect. 
be a show. 


sense. 


lor it can only 
The day of the heavy father and 
autocratic mother is past. How can one 
compel obedience from a girl who is finan- 
cially, and outside circum- 
stances, perfectly independent ? She will 
only laugh and stay away from home al- 
together. Lots of girls in the past have 
longed to do these things and couldn't. 
Whatever happens they will never go back 
to the repressive control of past generations. 
Personally I don’t blame them. At the 
same time, from the parents’ point of view, 
much can be done by tact, the resolute 
treatment of their daughters as sane and 
reasonable people, not naughty children or 
abandoned prodigals—with the addition, 
perhaps, of a little mild ridicule. Vor the 
girls of to-day, despite their extremely self- 
possessed manner, are just as self-conscious 
in a different way as were their sisters of ten 


by force ol 


vears ago. And a few words of slightly 
amused criticism will often do what any 


amount of scolding or shocked surprise fails to. 


The Moral of Melanie 

I know one young per-on—Melanie by 
name—who suddenly electrified her family 
by appearing in black silk pyjamas. They 
are, 1 believe, the very latest thing designed 
by some fuel-saving expert to obviate wash- 
ing. But her people, who are decidedly old- 
fashioned, were horrified. They said so. 
They stormed and raved, waxed hysterical, 
and vowed Melanie to be beyond all hope. 
She thereupon concluded that she had done 
something rather piquant. Euying two 
more pairs, she vowed she would wear as her 
night attire black silk pyjamas for ever- 
more. Dersonally I thought them ex- 
tremely ugly. And probably if her family 
had merely shown themselves mildly amused, 
or gently pointed out that to a tall thin 
gitl with a sallow complexion, a costume re- 
sembling that of a black pierrot is decidedly 
unbecoming, the would very 
Melanie 
is at heart a sensible girl enough. 


pyjamas 
shortly have been cast aside. 


Surface Only 


That is, in truth, the crux of the whole 
matter. Most of the crazes, extravagances, 
ditfi- 
are in reality merely 
things of surface value. They are at the core 
The only really serious side 
of the matter is, while in the old days girls 
were equally silly or sentimental, they were 
obliged, by force of convention or lack of 
opportunity, to keep within certain bounds. 
Now there is nothing to hold them back 
equally with any boy they have freedom to 
sow their wild oats. Only, unlike boys, they 
are not by inheritance of generations so well 
prepared to sow them without lasting hurt 
to themselves. Tor, despite what the most 
advanced feminist may say, women are not, 
and never will be, quite so well equipped to 
come safely through the rougher ways of 
life as men. 


passing fancies in which girls at the “ 
cult” age indulge 


sound enough. 


They will always be more 
scathed in the passing. 
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The Deathless Life 
HE man who lives for self 
And selfish ends 
Shall age and die, and none 
Shall know his fate. 
The earth shall him devour 
As ill-spent clay, 
And none his wasted years 
Shall contemplate. 


But he who gives his life 
To faith and love, 
And serves his fellow-men, 
Nor cotnts the cost, 
Though early he may fall 
Into his grave, 
The treasure of his life 
Shall not be lost. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


Microscopic Habit 
o SUPPOSE science is a great thing,” 
said an oid lady, with the doubitul tone 
of one venturing into unfamiliar regions, 
“and all these newfangled fashions of in- 
vestigating is useful, but seems like we 
haven't much peace at our house since 
John’s taken to looking at everything 
through a microscope. ‘The water ain't 
pure, the vegetables is inhabited, and all 
the wholesome, comtortable things that 
we've enjoyed and been thankful for all 
these years is discovered to have specks 
and spots, till "most everything is spoiled.” 
ut the microscope habit is stil worse 
when it invades the moral and _ spiritual 
reim. There are those so addicted to it 
that they are constantly turning the glass 
upon their fellows and all their doings and 
exclaiming over the defects that keen 


scrutiny can bring to light. The home 
life that looks so beautiful has its flaws, 
after all; the kind deed that is so helptul 
holds its alloy of selfishness. The on 
whose example stirs to emulation is far 
from perfect. There are mixed motives 
to be discovered, if one looks closely enough, 
in the teacher whose words thrill and up- 
lift those about him. Tlriendship, philan- 
thropy and faith—all are subjected to the 
ever-ready glass and all pronounced im- 
perfect. The trouble with the microscope 
people is that they only spoil what we 
have; they never substitute anything 
better. <So 
Over-Sensitiveness 

HERE are some people always look- 

ing out for slights. They cannot 
carry on the daily intercourse of the family 
without some oftence is imagined. If they 
meet an acquaintance who happens to be 
preoccupied with business they attribute 
his abstraction to some mood personal to 
themselves and take umbrage accordingly 
They lay on others the fact of their irrita- 
bility. 

To say the least, the habit is unfortunate. 
There are people in this world who have 
something to do besides talking, joking and 
complimenting. There are persons who 
get too weary to answer foolish questions 
repeated again and again, ‘There are per- 
sons who now and then appreciate the 
privileges of a moment’s thought or silence, 
and it is not needful for over-s nsitive 
persons to construe weariness and care and 
labour into indifference, unkindness or 
contempt. It is far wiser to take the more 
charitable view of our tellow-beings and not 
suppose slight is intended unless. the 
slight is open and direct 
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“ That morning a large piece of apparatus 
blew up unexpectedly ’’—yp, 352. 


HE Professor had just laid aside his 
scientific review and got up from 
the breakfast table when there was a 
discreet tap at the door, and his housekeeper 
entered. Tor a moment they faced one 
another, two dried-up, withered specimens 
of humanity, with no vestige left of the 
warm, sweet impulses of youth, but, from 
the very look of them, both respectable, 
hard-working, and highly estimable people. 
‘You wished me to inform vou, sir, the 
next time the coal was stolen,”’ she said in 
a curiously dry voice. ‘‘ Last night a per- 
son—or it may have been several persons— 
entered the garden with a bucket and——” 
And abstracted some of my coal—stole 
it. Very good, Mrs. Roberts. I shall cer- 
tainly take action in the matter.” 
‘Meaning the police, sir ?’’ she asked. 
“No,” he answered absently. No, not 
the police, Mrs. Roberts. In a case like 
this a man shonld be master of his own 
destiny, think.” 
“Very good, sir.’ And Mrs. Roberts 
withdrew without knowing in the least 
what he meant, and for that matter it is to 
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be doubted if the Professor knew himself. 
Words were very idle things in his opinion 
—a uscful medium for lecturing students, 
but otherwise something that did not 
matter, while such things as test-tubes and 
scientific apparatus were the only things that 
really counted for anything in this world. 

He stared out over the dismal garden 
There, at the end, was the coal-cellar—a 
strong, well-built place with a good lock 
He half thought of going down to make a1 
inspection, but it was bitterly cold, wit 
a damp, creeping chill that nipped cruelly 
and the Professor did not like fresh ait 
He turned back to the fire and held out his 
thin, fleshless hands to the glow, and whit 
he warmed himself he perfected a plan tor 
capturing the coal thiet. 

The man came at night, and it was n 
part of the Professor's plan to descend 1 
lis pyjamas and seize upon him in tl! 
middle of the night in the garden. He had 
a subtler plan than that. The way to get 
into the coal-cellar was obviously by the bo!t 
and the door-handle. Without touching on: 
or the other, no one could enter. His plan 
lay in connecting a strong electric battery 
to the lock in such a way that a man touch 
ing either the knob or the bolt would re- 
ceive such a shock that it would be impos- 
sible to let go. There he would be either 
pinioned till morning, or he would receive 
sucha fright that he would never come back. 
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That was the scheme; but the Professor 
lisd such an interesting time in his laboratory 
that morning that he forgot all about carry- 
ing it out. That morning, without any 
apparent reason, a large piece of apparatus 
containing chemicals he had mixed blew up 
unexpectedly, and he was quite unable to 
account for it. Luckily it was at the other 
end of the room, and so the damage done 
was comparatively insignificant, even though 
it included the breaking of the glass in the 
Professor’s spectacles; but if, on the other 
hand, he had chanced to be bending over 
the apparatus, it is exceedingly probable that 
he would have taken no more interest in 
worldly affairs, chemical or otherwise. 

It was such episodes that made the Pro- 
fessor realise what a lonely man he was. 
Ife worked entirely by himself, and his was 
the type of brain that finds unaided work 
infinitely more difficult than concerted work. 
He had not always been alone. Long ago 
he had had a friend—Leslie Scott by name 
who had been associated with him in the 
research work by which the Professor had 
made his name. But that was many years 
ago, and whilé the Professor had been 
abroad studying Continental methods they 
had drifted apart, and when the older man 
had returned home Scott was dead. It was 
such episodes as this explosion that sent 
his mind back to the days when they had 
worked together—both of them men who 
thought the world of love well lost for 
abstract science. Scott,’’ the VProfessor 
said to himself, ‘would have known exactly 
what it was caused the explosion. He would 
have known just what new combination had 
been discovered and how to use it, while it 
may take me years to find out. I’m only 
an old fool without him!’ We pulled 
out a handful of notes regarding that 
particular apparatus, and went over them 
carefully, 

He forgot all about his lunch in the interest 
of it, and if Mrs. Roberts had not brought 
him in a tray of tea it is very doubtful if he 
would have ever known the meaning of that 
curious sensation that was beginning to get 
hold of him : for hunger is a primitive sensa- 
tion, and the Professor had become an 
exceedingly unnatural person. He stopped 
looking at the notes to pour out his tea, 
and as he did so Mrs. Roberts ventured : 

“And I wish to remind you, sir, of the 
affair of the coal,” 


He turned his mild eves at her, staring, 
He still wore his spectacles from pure habit, 
but the glass was gone. 

“The coal? What about the coal ?”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Ah, yes; I remember I said I 
would take action. Thank you, Mrs, 
Roberts.” 

He rose absent-mindedly, with a piece of 
rich cake in one hand, and began to hunt 
about among the litter for some wire and a 
battery. When he had collected what he 
wanted he flung on his coat, drank his tea, 
and went out to lay the trap for the thief, 
It was nearly dark when he had finished, 
and he was very cold, but he felt a glow of 
satisfaction, There was no doubt his coal 


was safe. 


IIe did not know what time it was that 
night when he was roused by a loud tapping 
on his bedroom door. He woke up witha 
start, and the knocking on his door grew 
louder. 

Sir—sir! called Mrs. Roberts from out- 
side, ‘‘ there is someone being murdered 
in the garden. Wake up, sir!” 

He sat up. His bedroom window was 
closely fastened, but through it he could hear 
muffled cries coming from the dark garden. 
Pitiful, weak, struggling cries they were, that 
died away into silence and then began again. 
It made him think of a night long ago when 
he had been in the country and had been 
awakened by the cry of a rabbit being killed 
by a stoat. As the cries outside died away 
a fresh voice—the parlourmaid’s— called : 

“Murder! Help! Murder! shal, 
all be killed !’’ And outside the cries began 
again pitifully. 

He raised his own voice, but it sounded 
very shaky and thin. 

“What is it ?’’ he said. What do you 
want me to do?” 

Three shrill feminine voices arose outside 
the door, telling him he must go out and 
see what was the matter. He looked at 
the black window and shivered; but he 
went, a strange little figure in pyjamas and 
a dressing-gown, that clasped an umbrella 
fora weapon. Behind him, gathered at the 
garden door, were the women of his house- 
hold, oddly garbed and clustered together, 
shivering and talking. 

That little journey down the dark, mys- 
terious garden unmanned the Professor a 
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little. It was cold, and raining a little, 
and near him in the dark things moved 
uncannily, or else were oddly still, and 
thro: gh the shadowy darkne-s came those 
terrible, whimpering, pitiful cries. 

By the time he reached the coal-cellar 
his eves had got accustomed to the dark, 
and he could see the figure of a little boy, 
his hands on the lock of the coal-house door, 
held by the power of the electri- 
city. As he came nearer the boy 
turned a white face to him, and 
his eyes had the look of a trapped 
animal. At the sight of him some- 
thing stirred in the Protessor that 
had been dormant through long, 
sterile years. He groped in the 
dark for the apparatus, and, when 
once the terrible magic torce that 
held him was snapped, the boy 
collapsed on the ground, a helpless, 
quiet little heap that was even 
more pitiful than his shuddering 
cries had been. lor one mad, 
horrible moment the  Protessor 
thought he was dead, and the switt 
rush of feeling was so strong that 
he became a little more of a man 
and a little less of a scientist. He 
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They went meekly, and he could hear 
them whispering on the stairs. .’ moment 
later Mrs. Roberts came back. 

‘Ts that the lad that’s been stealing our 
coal, sir ?’’ she said. ‘‘ You give him over 
to me. I'll lock him up in the scullery till 
morning, and then Sarah can take him to 
the polic 


The Professor turned his face towards her. 


picked the boy up, a limp bundle 
in his arms, whose head tell back om 

To the maids watching at the De B 


door it seemed a long time before 
he got back. He had dropped the umbrella, 
and they could see that he clasped some- 
thing heavy——the body of a child. They 
gathered round him whispering, and the boy 
in his arms shook and sobbed with fright. 

“Lemme go!" he said. ‘‘ Lemme go! 
I won't never do it no more. T.emme go!” 

“ Not just yet,’ the Professor said. “I 
want to have a good look at you.’’ 

‘Yer won't thrash me, will yer?” the 
boy pleaded. 

Heaven forbid !’’ said the Professor, 
and something in his tone seemed to com- 
fort the child. 

He put the waif down in one of the 
chairs by the fire. It had not yet gone out, 
and he stooped and put a big log on the 
embers. Then he looked round the room 
and saw the group of shivering servants 

“Go back to bed.’ he told the m, the 
next time you hear a noise in the garden, 


please think before you make sucha scene.” 


of a trapped animal.”’ 


I think not, Mrs. Roberts,’ he said. 
“ The boy interests me very much. Perhaps 
you can tell me something. He seems very 
thin Do you think he’s quite healthy ? ” 
Mrs. Roberts ran an appraising eye over 
him 
‘ Healthy enough, I should say, sir, con- 
sidering, and he looks clean, but I expect 
he's half starved.” 


‘Good heavens ! said the Professor, 
genuinely distressed. ‘ Do you mean he's 
hunery ? 

“You bet!” said the waif. ‘“ Always 


are 


The Professor, from the vantage of th: 
hearthrug, stared from the wait to his 
housekeeper and back again to the wait. 
He was thinking hard. 

I know what boys like to eat,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘It's a lone time ago, but I 
remember: tottee, green apples, and sausage 
rolls and--and all that kind of thing, 
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Mrs. Roberts, have we anything in the 
house that a boy would like to eat ?” 

“You'd kill him, sir, with truck like 
that,” the housekeeper said. ‘‘ What he 
wants is a good slice of bread and dripping.” 

‘Or what about cake ?”’ said the Pro- 
fessor. ‘“‘ Wasn’t that Buszard’s cake I had 
for tea to-day?” 

“It’s a sinful shame to give a !ad like that 
cake,”’ said Mrs. Roberts. 

“ Yes, fetch it—that will do,” her master 

said. ‘‘ I distinctly remember enjoying that 
cake extremely this afternoon. And you 
might bring a jug of milk at the same time.” 
He laid his hand upon the boy’s ragge 
shoulder. ‘‘ You will like that,” he said. 
‘ I believe all boys like cake,” and then he 
added, ‘‘ Why—you're wet !”’ 
So’d you be, mister,” the boy answered, 
if you’d been laying out in that there 
shrubbery half the blessed night, waiting tor 
the last light to go out.” 

“What did you want to steal my coal 
for?” the Professor asked. 

Before the boy could answer Mrs. Roberts 
brought the cake and milk. 

‘ | shall want some blankets too,” he told 
her. ‘“ The boy’s clothes are wet.” 

‘ Not my clean blankets, sir,” Mrs. Rob- 
crts retorted. ‘‘ Not my nice clean blankets 
from the linen closet. No, sir. That’s too 
much to ask of any woman!”’ 

For a moment the Professor was non- 
plussed. Never in his life had he dared to 
differ from his housekeeper. She ran_ his 
house, made him extraordinarily comfort- 
able, but ruled him with a rod of iron, 
Half an hour before he would have said : 
“ Quite so, quite so, Mrs. Roberts. Well, 
we must manage without, I suppose ’”’ ; but 
now the steady grey eyes of the boy were 
upon him. He felt that he was no longer 
a man of clay alone among strong women— 
there was something of masculine comrade- 
ship in the wait’s look. Ile took heart. 

“Tam under the impression they are my 
blankets,’ he said in a timid voice. ‘‘ Please 
bring me one of my best and thickest ones.” 
He had a curious air of triumph when he 
had said it, and instinctively his eyes sought 
the boy’s for their approval. Ile cut him 
a big slice of cake and the child wolfed it 
greedily He was plainly half starved. 

The Professor blinked a little as he 
watched him, for the boy made a pathetic 


little figure. Young, thin, childish, vet 


without any of the eager jov of youth, the 
mere food and warmth brought a flu-h to 
his little face, and as the Professor looked 
something tingled in his own spare, fleshless 
old frame. He stooped down and loosened 
the boy’s wet clothes with awkward fingers 
that fumbled over the unaccustomed work 
Then, lifting him gently, he rolled him in 
the blanket and fastened it with the cord 
of his own dressing-gown. 

Hf[e sat in the big chair himself after that 
and took the little waif on his knee. 

“ T want you to try and tell me now why 
you came to steal my coal,” he said. 

*“ She said there’d be no dinner to-morrow 
if I didn’t,” he answered; ‘‘ and, yer see, 
I was ’ungry.” 

“Was it something to do with Christ- 
mas ?”’ the Professor asked. 

** No,” answered the boy. ‘ There ain't 
no Christmas where I live now.” 

“ What—no Christmas!’’ the Professor 
said. ‘‘ I thought all boys had a Christ- 
mas—toys and fun and—er—all that sort 
ot thing.” 

“Not in this home,” the boy told him 
“Used ter once, but that was different 
‘That was when I had a mother.” 

see.” The Professor's voice was very 
gentle. Something in the feel of the warm, 
living bundle in his arms took him back 
to the far-off days when he too had “ had 
a mother.” 

* Once Thad a father too,” the boy's voice 
ran on,’ but I don’t remember much about 
him. They used to call him Pertesser, and 
he used ter work in a funny room with glass 
things and funny smells and all, and some 
times they went off with a bang, and then 
mother was frightened.”’ 

“Was he a chemist ?’’ The Professor 
was interested. ‘* They call me Professor 
100, and I- 

“IT dunno,” the boy said; “ but my 
father was a gentleman. I'll fight yer if yet 
says he wasn't.’’ He sat up very excited, 
and then, finding he was not contradicted, 
he settled down again. ‘“‘ 1 fought Billy 
Rudd Jast week ‘cause he said my father 
was only a common working man, no 
better’n his, and he hurt me awful, but I 
give him more'n he give me, and Ill lick 
him again if he says it any more. After 
father died mum and me come down to 
live with Mrs. Bevan, near the King’s Arms 


—vou know!” 
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“T am afraid I don’t know,” said the 
Professor, shaking his head. ‘“ I don’t often 
go out. I don’t like fresh air.” 

“Lor lumme!” said the boy. Fancy 
not knowing the King’s Arms! Why, 
they’ve more drunks there than any public 
in the place! Well, after a bit, mum died, 
and then Nannie—that’s Mrs. Bevan, but 
mum and I called her Nannie—she took 
care of me till one day she dropped down 
dead.” 

“Good heavens! Do you mean she died 
suddenly 2?” said the Professor. In his well- 
ordered life such things had never happened. 

“ Yes,” the boy said; ‘ she just dropped 
down. You ask any of the neighbours. 
They'll tell you. Would you like to hear 
about the funeral ? ”’ 

“ Heaven forbid!’ ‘said the Professor. 
“Tell me instead what happened to you 
after Nannie died.” 

“Oh, well, the neighbours come in and 
out and talked a lot, and one of ’em took 
me to live along with her kids.” 

“Is she the 
one that made 
you steal my 
coal ?”’ asked the 
Professor. 

“VYes—that’s 
her,” said, 
“but she made 
me things 
worse ner that 
and if I didn’t 
she beat me.”’ 

The Professor's 
mild eyes, staring 
into the red heat 
of the fire, took a 
softer light. The 
bundle of warm, 
iving, boy-life in 
his arms seemed 
suddenly a won- 
derful, tender 


*** She said there’d be no dinner to- Drawn by 
hing. He tried morrow if I didn t,’ he answered,” life of a great 


to picture what 
type of woman 
she could be who could lift her hand 
in cruelty to such, but his dry, bookish 
life could give him no help in visualising 
her; and meanwhile the boy’s voice ran on 
Ina Stream, telling of his lite—of blows and 
hard work and cold, ot hungry days and 
rough words and ceaseless drudgery. The 


“made him add: 


Professor only half listened, staring dreamily 
into the fire. He was conscious only of 
the wonderful vital thing he held in his 
arms, talking of a world he had never 
even dreamed of, 

“ Tow long have you been there ?” 
said sharply once. 


he 


‘I dunno,” the boy answered. ‘ Since 
I was ever such a little un. Sometimes I 
can't hardly remember mother and the time 
before I went.”’ 

As he spoke of his mother his hand under 
the blanket went to his throat and stayed 
there clasped. The blanket opened a little, 
and showed the fist tightly clenched. 

“What's that you're holding ?”? asked 
the Professor. 

“Never you mind,” the boy answered ; 
then: Well, I dunno—you’ve been kind. 
If I show it you swear you won't take it 
away ?” 

‘“OFf course,” said -the Professor. ‘ Of 
course I promise.’”’ ‘Then his innate courtesy 
But never mind, Don’t 
show it me if 
you'd rather not. 
quite under 
stand,” 

The boy thrust 
a hand out from 
between the folds 
of the blanket. 

Enghshman’s 
honour you won't 
tell?’ he said, 
and the Professor 
felt his hand 
taken and_ held. 
Iie returned the 
boy’s grip 


solemnly. 

“On my honour 
as an English- 
man,” said 
Never in his life— 
the international 


scientist—had the 
thrill of being 
so gripped the Professor, 

While he was. still wondering the boy 
showed a locket, a cheap affair of silver and 
opening it, displayed two tiny photographs 
ofamanandawoman. ‘“ Thatsmy mum 
he said, pointing to the lady. But it was 
not her face the Protessor saw—it was the 
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face opposite that riveted his attention. 
The smooth dark hair, the dreamy eyes, 
the delicately cut mouth of his dead friend 
Leslie Scott. The man whose work and 
comradeship he missed—atter it had been 
snapped by death—as he had missed no 
one else in all his cloistered scientific life. 
He looked down at the boy he held in his 
arms. He was Leslie’s son, sent to him 
by some odd freak of Heaven-directed 
chance. Staring first at the boy and then 
at the photograph, he could trace the like- 
ness—the thick, straight brown hair, the 
eyes which, in spite of the dream they held, 
had the direct look of the Englishman. 

The boy snuggled down in his blanket and 
fell asleep. His deep, regular breathing 
sent a curious thrill through the Professor— 
the thrill of a live man who holds a sleeping 
child. Perhaps the Professor slept a little 
too; he was certainly dreaming, for it is 
only in dreams that a cataclysmic change 
seems natural and reasonable, and to the 
Professor as he sat there it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world that he 
should keep the boy and bring him up. In 
his dream it did not even seem terrible 
that he would have to tell Mrs. Roberts, 
though how she would take it he had no 
idea. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck three 
and they both woke up. The fire had burnt 
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low and the room was getting cold. The 
boy uncurled himself and stretched like a 
hali-grown puppy. 

‘Say, mister,” he said, “‘ don’t you ever 
go to bed in this house ? ”’ 

“Why, yes,” the Professor apologised, 
““T suppose we do. I—I'm afraid I forgot 
all about bed. We'd better go upstairs, I 
think.” 

A minute or two later they were both in 
the Protessor’s big bed. The waif was soon 
asleep, but the Professor lay awake for a 
long time, planning how to get the boy into 
his own possession. It was sure to be a 
question of money, and he thanked Heaven 
he was a rich man, and there could be 
nothing of that sort to stand between him 
and the right of doing everything for his 
dead friend’s son. 

When he, too, fell asleep his arm was 
thrown across the little waif in a protecting 
attitude, and the boy was curled up warmly 
in his blanket like a healthy little animal 
It was so that Mrs. Roberts found them 
when she brought the Professor's shaving 
water in the morning. She stood staring 
at her old master for a moment before she 
roused him, and as she looked something 
of her hardness softened. Her master was 
undoubtedly a little touched in the head 
with his books and his chemistry, but it 
did her good to see him look so hapnov 
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HE coat illustrated Is closely worked 

in the best quality of cream sports 

wool, in a pattern that gives extra 
thickness. It is a_ particularly clastic 
pattern, making the garment more adapt 
able to size than is usually the case with 
knitted garments, and has the further ad 
vantage of being reversible. 

The child wearing the suit is just fom 
years old, but an infant of two and a halt 
can Wear it equally well as a double-breasted 
coat with a narrow turned-back cuff. The 
cap for the latter size would be better worked 
With a size finer needles rather than the 
numbers of stitches being altered. For the 
socks, the same numbers can be used, but 
less length done in the leg and foot. 

For the greater part of the coat a pair ot 
No. 10 needles, and for the cap tour No. 11 
needles were used. Two of the finer needles 
were used for the top part of the coat, which 
is thereby made firmer and gives a better 
fit. For the socks No. 16 needles were 
used, 

The wool is Harrap’s sports wool, which 
can be obtained in a good variety of colours 
at Most drapery and fancy-work stores 

For the coat 11 oz. will be required, and 
for the cap 2 Oz. 

Any number and any size of buttons can 


A CHILD'S SPRING 


SUIT 


With Cap and Socks to Match 


By NORA WALDRON 


be used, as there are no buttonholes worked. 
For the fastening, a double chain of the 
wool is made and sewn from the bottom of 
one front up to the top, round the sailor 
collar and down the other front, the required 
spaces being leit Opposite to where the 
lor a coat that is to be 
worn reversed at times, it is Well to get 
buttons with a shank which can be slipped 
through the knitting and attached at the 
back by split rings. 

When joining on a new ball of wool, 
always do it at the end of a row. Leave 


buttons are sewn, 


several inches of wool, which can be care- 
fully sewn over when stitching the pieces 
together. No ends must be left, of course, 
down either of the fronts. 

The coat measures 35 inches round the 
bottom, 18 inches in length, and 1o inches 
across the back from shoulder to shoulder. 
The sleeve is 12 inches long. 


The Right Front 

Cast on 66 stitches. 

1st-3rd rows.—-IXnit T, purl 1 all along. 

jth vow.—lWnit. 

5th—7th rows.—Purl 1, knit 1 all along. 

Sth row.—Isnit. 

These cight rows give one pattern, con- 
sisting of two ridges 

Kepeat them 5 times, that is, until 12 
ridges are done, and begin the decreasing 
When 3 stitches remain of the 12th knit 
row, knit 2 together, knit 1. 

Do a ridge without narrowing, and then 
narrow again at the end of the next knit 
row Narrow similarly on alternate knit 
rows till 5 narrowings are done, and then 
narrow at the end of each knit row. When 
5 more are done—that is, when the 25th 
ridge is completed—the arm-hole is reached. 

Cast off 8 loosely and finish the row. 
Keep the pattern going correctly. At the 
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A back view of the 


knitted coat, show- 


ing thesquare collar 


and the position of 


The pattern is of a4 
particularly elastic 
nature, thus making 


garment more 


the sleeves when 
sewn on, 


end cf the next row, when 3 stitches remain, 
take 2 together, knit 1. At the beginning 
of the next, slip the first stitch, work the 
second, and draw the first one over it. Re- 
peat these two rows twice, giving a further 
reduction of 6 stitches, then reduce only at 
the beginning of the row until two more 
stitches are taken off, making a total re- 
duction of 16 from the under-arm point. 
There is no change of stitches at the other 
end of the needles. 

A change of needles to a size finer is 
recommended here. When this is done two 
or three rows should be worked as tightly 
as possible on the coarser ones before the 
change, to make it less noticeable. 

Work 6 ridges without decrease. On the 
next row, beginning at the same end where 
decreasings have been done, commence the 
shoulder slope by casting off the first 2 
stitches. On the next row take together the 
2 stitches before the last one. Begin the 
next row by casting off the first 2 stitches 
and finish the row. 

Cast off 16 at the beginning of the next 
row for the front neck, and decrease as 
before when only 3 stitches remain on this 
row. Begin the next and all alternate rows 
by casting off 2, and finish the next one and 
all alternate rows by decreasing 
when 3 stitches remain. At the other end 
there are no further decreasings. When the 
last stitch remains cut off the wool, leaving 
a good length for sewing up the shoulder. 


as before 


ata adaptable to size 
eas than usual, 


The Left Front 
lollow the instructions for the right front, 


but with the decreasings at the other side of 
the work. ‘The simplest way to do this is to 
finish the 12th knit row, and to begin the 
decreasings at the end of the next row, and 
to work all other decreasings a row later. 


The Back 

Cast on 100 stitches. Work 15 ridges on 
the straight, and begin the decreasings on 
the 15th plain row. Slip 1, knit 2 together, 
and at the end of the row do the last 3 
stitches: IXnit 2 together, knit 1. Worka 
ridge without decreasing, and on the plain 
row at the end of the next ridge 
again at each end of the row. Decrease 
similarly on alternate plain rows until | 
pairs have been done. 

There are now 88 stitches, and 25 ridges 
are done. Cast off 5 stitches at the be- 
ginning of the next row, and finish the row. 
Cast off 5 at the beginning of the next row, 
and work the last 3 stitches of this row: 
Take 2 together, knit 1. Do 9 more rows 
With a similar decrease at the end of each. 

Put the 68 stitches on the 
and work 5 
point the decreasings are 
systematically as on the fronts, by 
off the first 2 stitches and 
the end of each row. When 20 stitches re- 
main, cast off leave a length of wool 
Which may be utilised in 


decrease 


needles, 
this 
done 


finer 
ridges on them, 
shou'der 
casting 


decreasing at 


and 


sewing on the 
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collar. The weakness of many knitted gar- 
ments is in the number of short ends not 
well secured, and this is the best way of 
dealing with all ends. Even if not required 
for the actual sewing up, they can be sewn 
over and will give strength to the join. 


The Sleeves 

These are an exact pair, as the knitting 
“ gives” cnough for the slight difference re- 
quired. In the model the sleeve is made 
with a rather pointed top, so that a piece the 
depth of two ridges passes under the arm- 
hole and is sewn twice to it so as to make the 
top of the shoulder extra firm, where knitted 
garments so often sag and look untidy. The 
appearance on the side 
chosen as the “‘ right ’’ one 


SPRING SUIT 


of the plain row only —that is, on one row 
in four. Do this until the sle:ve is the 
desired length and width. <A few narrow- 
ings may be omitted at the bottom of the 
sleeve if it is wanted to be looser in fit. If 
a turned-back cuff is desired, make the 
sleeve the required length and then reverse 
the pattern by doing the plain row after 
only 2 rows of pattern, and work as many 
rows as will make a nice cuff. 

In the model there are 32 stitches on at 
the bottom, the sleeve has 22 ridges, not 
counting the two of the underlap. The 
sleeve length is 12 inches with these num. 
bers. 

Cast off loosely, leave an end and sew up 

the sleeve. 


of the coat is unaltered, \ \ Wy The Sailor Collar 

and on the “‘ wrong ”’ side a I aa This is one of the dis- 
the slightly unusual line on tinctive features of the 
is hidden by the collar, coat, giving extra warmth 


Alternative instructions 
enclosed in brackets) are Pines 
given for the sleeve to be 
made without this under- 
lap if so desired. 

Cast on 12 stitches on bith 
the No. 10 needles. Knit 2 
in the first stitch, which 
must be kept very loose. 
To do this, knit one in the 
back of the loop, and then, 
without slipping it off, 
knit one in the front in the usual way. 
Increase in the same way in the last stitch. 

Make a stitch similarly in the first and 

last stitch of each row until 
ae there are 70 stitches on. 
(Cast on 24 stitches. In 


quickly 


in the first and last 
stitch as directed above. Do 
on every row until there 


are 70 stitches on.) 

Do a row without increase 
or decrease, and on the next 
row knit together the second 

and third stitch, 
and also the two 


stitches before the 
last one. Repeat 


- these two rows until 

the stitches are re- 
The size of the sock can ‘“uced to 58, and 
be varied according then narrow at the 

to requirements, beginning and end 


The little cap to match is very 


a and adding a touch of 
smartness. It is made to 
fit exactly to the rounded 
part of the neck. 

On the No. 10 needles 
. cast on 50 stitches. Work 
RO eee 9 ridges and 2 pattern 
rows of the roth ridge. 
On the next, the 39th row, 
purl 1 and knit 1 six times, 
and turn. 

40th row.—Knit 12. 

41st vow.—lXnit 1, purl 1, five times, and 
turn. 

42nd row.—lsnit 1, purl 1, five times. 

43rd row.—lKinit 1, purl 1, four times, and 
turn. 

44th row.—Isnit § 

15/2 vow.—Purl 1, knit 1, three times, and 
turn. 

vow.—Purl 1, knit 1, three times. 

47/h vow.—Purl 1, knit 1, twice. 

8th vow.—Ixnit 4. 

40th rvow.—Purl 2, purl 2 together; and 
then continue purl 1, purl 2 together all 
along 12 times—that is, until 28 stitches are 
on the right needle. inish the needle with 
knit 1, purl 1. A piece is now worked at 
this end to correspond with the triangular 
bit just worked at the other end. 

50th 12, and turn. 

51st vow.—Purl 1, knit I, six times. 

52nd row.—Purl 1, knit 1, five times, and 
turn. 


made, 
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53/d vow.—Purl I, knit I, five times. 

54th vow.—-Wnit 8, and turn. 

55th vow.—Ixnit 1, purl 1, four times. 

56th row.—lXnit 1, purl 1, three times, and 
turn. 

57th vow.—lsnit 1, purl 1, three times. 

58th row.—lsnit 4. 

vow.—Purl 1, knit 1, twice. 

Casting off.—S'ip the first stitch; knit 2 
together, draw the slipped stitch over, and 
repeat this twice to draw in this end to 
correspond with the other one. Finish cast- 
ing off in the usual way. 


The Making Up 

lor a reversible coat this must be done as 
invisibly as possible, but for the sake of 
uniformity it should all be done on the same 
side of the knitting. The side which will 
probably be chosen as the right side is the 
ore shown in the illustration of the coat as 
worn. If desired, a silk cord may be used for 
the binding and fastening loops. Sew in 
sleeves with the under-arm seam about 
three-quarters of an inch in front of the side 
seam of the coat. 


Se 
THE CAP 


On three No. 11 needles cast on 120 stitches, 
4o on each needle. Do three rounds in knit 
1, purl 1, one round in plain knitting, three 
more rounds in purl 1, knit 1, one more 
round plain. If in doubt about the size, 
having done enough to test the pattern, run 
a thread through the stitches with a darning 
needle, or take off the stitches on to a series 
of safety-pins and try on the child for whom 
the cap is intended. The model measures 
about 17 inches round. If made on coarser 
needles, as much as 3 extra inches may he 
added without any change of the number ot 
stitches. 

Do a band the width of the turn-back de 
sired, say five or six ridges, and reverse the 
pattern by turning the knitting inside out. 
Do this atter the third pattern round. ‘To 
prevent a hole forming, take a stitch from 
the next needle and -put it by the side of the 
one just worked. Begin with a round in 
knitting, and then continue the pattern in 
the stitch required for the next ridge, 
depending upon the number of ridges done 
for the turned-back portion 


Much as required to fit the ] 


allowing 3 inches from the round where the 
decreasings begin to the middle point. 

On the next knit round, with the stitches 
arranged so that the first one on each needle 
was a knit stitch in the last ridge, double 
decrease and knit 7 all round. To doa 
double decrease, slip 1, knit 2 together, and 
draw the slipped stitch over it. 

Work a ridge without decrease, and avo 
2 pattern rounds of the next ridge. On the 
third one, double decrease ; * purl 1, knit 1, 
twice (4 stitches), purl 1, double decrease, 
Repeat from * all round. Do another ridge, 
and on the plain row take a stitch at the 

ginning from the next needle. Double 
decrease, knit 3 all round. Work another 
ridge, add a stitch again to the right, and 
work all round: Double decrease, knit 1. 

On the next plain round, double decrease, 
knit 1, all round. 

On the next round, knit 2. together 
all round, and draw the working thread 
through the remaining loops with a darning 
needle. Darn in the end on the inside, and 
finish with a pompom, or, if preferred, a 
hanging tassel. 


THE SOCKS 


These are made of Harrap'’s two-ply wool 
of which exactly an ounce was required {or 
the pair of socks. 

Use No. 16 needles. Worked fairly tightly 
this size will give 13 or 14 stitches to the 
inch on the plain part of the foot. The 
width of the sock at the widest part of the 
leg is 2} inches, but in wear this stretches 
considerably in width owing to the elasticity 
of the knitting. 

Cast on 78 stitches on 3 needles, 20 on 
each. Use double wool, beginning with : 
stitch in single wool, By the side of the last 
stitch place this first single one, and knit th 
two together. 

Rib in knit 1, purl 1, for a depth of an 
inch and a half. 

Knit a round. 

Do three rounds in purl 1, knit 4. 

a round, 

Do three rounds in knit 1, purl 4. 

These eight rounds make a_ complet 
pattern. Repeat them twice, finishing th 
last 2 stitches of the third pattern round of 
the oth sine ot the pattern by a deerease 


ip I, draw Li Stitch ovel 
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Begin the next needle by knitting 2 together. 
This is the first narrowing. 

Narrow in the same way three more times, 
always as the end of the third pattern round 
and at the beginning of the plain round. 

There are now 70 stitches on the needles. 

Work 8 more rings of pattern (4 rounds to 
a ring) and set for the heel. Above where 
the narrowings are done is the middle point 
of the heel. Take 17 stitches to the lett and 
18 to the right of this point, and place them 
on one needle for the heel, taking care not 
to stretch the end stitches. Put the remain- 
ing 35 stitches equally on the other two 
needles and leave them unworked. 


The Gusset Heel 

Knit 35 for the heel, turn and purl them, 
Repeat these two rows 16 times, always 
slipping the first stitch and keeping it tight. 
Knit the 35th row of the heel, and on the 
30th begin to take it off. 

Purl 19, purl 2 together, purl 1, turn. 
Knit 5, decrease (by slip 1, knit 1, draw the 


slipped stitch over), knit 1, turn. The first 
stitch is worked now, not slipped. Purl 6, 
purl 2 together, purl 1, turn. WKnit 7, de 
crease as before, knit 1, turn. Purl 8, purl 


2 together, purl 1, turn. Wnit 9, decrease, 
knit 1, turn. Continue similarly alternately 
working a purl and a knit row, always in- 
creasing by a stitch the number worked 
before the two taken together. These two 
are always the two which come on each side 
of the gap made by the turn, so counting is 
unnecessary. 

The last purl row is: Purl 18, purl 2 
together, turn. 

The last knit row is: Knit 18, decrease. 

Pick up and knit 17 stitches from the lett 
side of the heel, taking care not to stretch 
the last 2 of them. Add 2 stitches from 
the next needle, working them in pattern, 


Work 31 stitches in pattern on the second 
needle, and do the remaining 2, also in 
pattern, on the third needle, taking care not 
to stretch them. 

Pick up and knit 17 stitches from the 
right side of the heel, and add 9g from the 
first needle. 


The Foot 

There are now 88 stitches on, 29 on the 
first needle, 31 on the second, and 28 on the 
third. 

The narrowings for the foot are done on 
alternate rounds at the end of the first 
needle and the beginning of the third. Init 
to the last 4 stitches on the first needle, 
knit 2 together, do 2 in pattern. At the 
beginning of the third needle, work 2 in 
pattern, slip 1, knit 1, draw the slipped 
stitch over. Work a complete round with- 
out narrowings. Repeat these two rounds 
till the number of stitches is reduced to 
the same number as at the ankle, 70. The 
second needle and the 2 stitches on each 
side are done in pattern for the whole length 
of the foot. Work until the foot is the 
length desired less an inch and a quarter 
allowed for the toe. The model has 15 pat- 
tern rings counting from the setting of the 
heel, and the length of the foot when finished 


is © inches. 


The Round Toe 

KXnit 2 together, knit 5, all round. Init 
5 rounds plain. Innit 2 together, knit 4, all 
round, 4 rounds. IWnit 2 together, 
knit 3, all round. IWnit 3 rounds. 
2 together, knit 2, all round. Wnit 2 
rounds. Init 2 together, knit 1, all round 
Knit 1 round. Wnit 2 together all round. 
Take otf the stitches with a darning needle, 
drawing the end tightly through the loops. 
Darn in the end on the inside. 
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‘*I woke up to see him Drawn by 
seated by my bed ’’— S74. A. C. Michael, 


WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


Serial Story 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


CHAPTER XIX living | seemed to have found the dead, 
Oro and Arbuthnot Travel by Night and in the dead the living. | More, I took 


journeys, or rather some unknown part of 

REAMS. Dreams. Endless dreams! me seemed to do so. One of these I re 
What were they all about? 1 do | member, for its majestic character stamped 
not know. It seemed to me_ that itself upon my mind in such a fashion that 
through them continually IT saw the — all the waters of delirium could not wash it 
stately figure of old Oro contemplating — out nor all its winds blow away that memory. 
me gravely, as though he were making I was travelling through space with Yva 
up his mind about something in a thousand times faster than light can 
which IT must play a part. Then there flash. We passed sun after sun. They 
was another figure, that of the gracious drew near, they grew into enormous, flam- 
but imperial Yva, who from time to ing Glories, round which circled world 
time, as I thought, leant over me and upon world. They became small, dwindled 
to points of light and disappeared. 


whispered in my ear words of rest and 


comfort, Nor was this all, since her shape We came to a house set amid scented 
had a way of changing suddenly into that gardens and having in front of it terraces 
of my lost wife who would speak with her of flowers. It seemed not unlike my own 
voice. Or perhaps my wife would speak house at home, but | took little note of it, 
with Yva's voice To my disordered sense because of a woman who «at upon the ver- 
it Was as though they were one personality, anda, if I may call it so. She was clad 
having two shapes, either ot which could in garments of white silk fastened about 
be assumed at will It Was most strange her middle with a jewelled evirdle. On her 
and vet to me most ble ed, ince in the neck also was a collar of T wels. In her 
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arms this woman nursed a beauteous, sleep- 
ing child, singing happily as she rocked it 
to and fro. Yva went towards the woman, 
who looked up at her step and uttered a 
little cry. Then for the first time I saw 
the woman’s face. It was that of my dead 
wife! 


As I followed in my dream, a little « loud 
of mist seemed to cover both my wife and 
Yva, and when I reached the place Yva 
was gone. Only my wite remained, she 
and the child. There she stood, solemn 
and sweet. While I drew near she laid 
down the child upon the cushioned seat 
from which she had risen. She stretched 
out her arms and flung them about me. 
She embraced me and | embraced her in a 
rapture of reunion. Then turning she lifted 
up the child, it was a girl, for me to kiss. 

“ See your daughter,” she said, “ and 
behold all that I am making ready for you 
where we shall dwell in a day to come.” 

I grew confused. 

“Yva.? [I said. “ Where is who 
brought me here? Did she go into the 
house ? 

“Yes,” she answered happily. 
went into the house. Look again!” 

I looked, and it was Yva’s face that was 
pressed against my own, and Yva’s eyes 
that gazed into mine. Only she was garbed 
as my wife had been, and on her bosom 
hung the changeful necklace 

* You may not stay,” she whispered, and 
lo! it was my wife that spoke, not Yva. 

“Tell me what it means?” T implored. 

“T cannot,” she answered. “ There are 
mysteries that you may not know as_ vet. 
Love Yva if vou will and T shall not be 
jealous, for in loving Yva you love me. 
You cannot understand? Then know this, 
that the spirit has many shapes, and yet is 
the same spirit--sometimes Now T who 
am far, yet near, bid you farewell a while.” 

Then all passed in a flash and the dream 
ended, 

Such was the only one of those visions 
which T can recall 

I seemed to wake up as from a long tu- 
multuous sleep. The first thing T saw was 
the palm root of our house upon the rock. 
I knew it was our house, for just above me 
Was a palm leaf of which | had myself tied 
the stalk to the framework with a ‘bit ot 
coloured ribbon that I had chanced to find 
inmy pocket. It came originally from the 
programme card of a dance that I had at- 
tended at Honolulu and J had kept it be- 
cause I thought it might be useful. Finally 
I used it to secure that loose leaf. I stared 
at the ribbon which brought back a flood 
of memories, and as I was thus engaged I 
heard voices talking, and listened—Bicklev’s 
voice, and the Lady Yva’s 

“ Yes,” Bickley was 
well now, but he we nt 


“ Yva 


saying, “ he will do 
near, very near.” 


WORLD 


SHOOK 


“T knew he would not die,” she answered, 
“because my father said so.” 

* There are two sorts of death,’ replied 
Bickley, “ that of the body and that of the 
mind. J was afraid that even if he lived, 
his reason would go, but from certain 1ndi- 
cations I do not think that will happen 
now. He will get quite well again—though 
——” and he stopped. 7 

I am very glad to hear you say so, 
chimed in Bastin. “ For weeks I thought 
that I should have te read the Burial Ser- 
vice over poor Arbuthnot. Indeed I was 
much puzzled as to the best place to bury 
him. Finally I found a very suitable spot 
round the corner there, where it isn’t rock 
in which one can’t dig and the soil is not 
liable to be flooded. In fact I went so far 
as to clear away the bush and to mark out 
the grave with its foot to the east. In this 
climate one can’t delay, you know.” 

Weak as I was, I smiled. This practical 
proceeding was so exactly like Bastin. 

“Well, you wasted your labour,” ex- 
claimed Bickley. 

“Yes, I am glad to say I did. But I 
don’t think it was your operations and the 
rest that cured him, Bickley, although you 
take all the credit. I believe it was the 
Life-water that the Ladv Yva made him 
drink and the stuff that Oro sent which we 
gave him when you weren’t looking.” 

“ Then T hope that in the future you will 
not interfere with my _ cases,” said the 
indignant Bickley, and either the voices 
passed away of [ went to sleep. 

When [ woke up again it was to find 
the Lady Yva seated at my side watching 
me. 

Forgive me, Humphrey, beeause J 
here; others gone out waiking,”’ she said 
slowly in English. 

Who taught you my language?” I 
asked astonished. 

* Bastin and Bickley, while you ill, thev 
teach: they teach me much. Man just 
same now as he was hundred thousand 
vears ago.” she added enigmatically. “All 
think one woman beautiful when no othe: 
woman there.” 

Indeed,” I replied, wondering to what 
proc ceedings on the part ol Bastin and 
Bickley she alluded. Could that self- 
centred pair—oh! it was impossible. 

“How lone have I been ill?” I asked to 
escape the subject which I felt to be un- 
comfortable. 

She lifted her beautiful eves in’ search 
of words and began to count upon het 
fingers. 

- Two moon, one half moon, yes, ten 
week, counting Sabbath,” she answered tri- 
umphantly. 

“Ten weeks!” I exclaimed 

“ Yes, Humphrey, ten whole weeks and 
three davs vou first bad, then mad. Oh!” 
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she went on, breaking into the Orofenan 
tongue, which she spoke so perfectly, al- 
though it was not her own. That language 
of hers L never learned, but I know she 
thought in it and only translated into Oro 
fenan, because cf the great difficulty which 
she had in rendering her high and refined 
ideas into its simpler metaphor, and the 
strange words which often she introduced. 
‘Oh?! you have been very ill, friend of my 
heart. At times I thought that you were 
going to die, and wept and wept. Bickley 
thinks that he saved you and he is very 
clever. But he could not have saved you; 
that wanted more knowledge than any of 
your people have; only | pray you, do not 
tell him so because it would hurt. his 
pride.” 
“ What was the mattet 
va?” 
“ All was the matter. 
which that youth threw 
the sorcerer whom my father destroyed 
crushed in the bone of your head. He is 
dead for his crime, and may he be accursed 
for ever,” she added in the only outbreak 
of rage and vindictiveness in which L evet 
saw her indulge. 

“One must make excuses for 
father had been killed.” I said. 

Yes, that is what 


with me then, 


First, the weapon 
he was the son ot 


him; his 
Sastin tells me, and 
it is true. Still, for thay young man | can 
make no excuse; it was cowardly and 
wicked. Well, Bickley performed what he 
calls operation, and the Lord Oro, he came 
up from his house and helped him, because 
Bastin is no good in such things. Then he 
can only turn away his head and pray. I, 
too, helped, holding hot water and ‘linen 
and jar of the stuff that made you feel like 


nothing, although the sight made me feel 
more sick than anything since I saw one | 


loved killed, oh, long, ong ago.”’ 


“Was the operation successful?” 
asked, for 1 did not dare to begin to thank 
ner, 

“Yes, that clever man, Bickley, lifted 
the bone which had been crushed in. Only 
then something broke in your head and you 
began to bleed here,” and she touched what 
1 believe called the temporal artery. 
‘The vein had been crushed by the blow, 
and way. Bickley worked and 
worked, and just in time the tied it up be- 
fore you died. Oh! then I felt as though I 
loved Bic kley, though afterwards Bastin 
said that I ought to have loved him, since 
it was not Bickley who stopped the bleed- 
ng Nis prayer.’’ 


Perhaps it was 


g 


ls 


but 
both,’”’ ] 


suggested. 


“Perhaps, Humphrey, at least vou were 
saved. Then came another trouble. You 
took fever. Bicklev said that it was be- 

e a certain gnat had bitten you when 

u went down to the hip, and my father, 

t Lord Oro, told me that this was right. 


At the last you grew very weak and los 
your mind, and it seemed as though you 
must die. Then, Humphrey, I went to the 
Lord Oro and kneeled before him and 
prayed your life, for 1 knew that he could 
cure you if he would, though Bickley’s skill 
Was at an end. 

** Daughter,’ he said to me, ‘not onc 
but again and again you have set up your 


will against mine in the past. Why then 
should L trouble myself to grant this desire 
of yours in the present, and save a man 


Who is nothing to me: 
*““T rose to my feet and answered, ‘I do 
not know, my Father, yet I am certain that 
for your own sake it will be well to do so, 
I am sure that of everything even you must 
give an account at last, great though you 
be, and who knows, perhaps one life which 
you have saved may turn the balance in 
\ favour.’ 
‘Surely the priest Bastin has been talk- 
ing to you,’ he said, 
““*Hle has,’ I answered, ‘and 


your 


ne 


not 


alone. Many voices have been talking to 
me. 

** What did you mean by that?’ I asked. 

‘It matters nothing what I~ meant, 
Humphrey. Be still listen) my 
story. My father thought a while and 
answered : 

***T am jealous of this stranger. What is 
he but a short-lived half-barbarian such as 
we knew in the old days: (And yet 


already you think more of him than you do 
of me, your father, the divine Oro who has 
lived a thousand years. At first I helped 
that physician to save him, but now I think 


| him dead.’ 
you let this man die, my Father,’ 

I answered, ‘then we part. Remember that 
I also have of the wisdom of our people, 
and can use it if T will.’ 

«Then save him vourself,.’ 

‘*Perhaps I shall, my I 
answered, ‘but if so it will not I 
“ay that if so we part and vou shal! be left 


to rule in your majesty alone.’ ”’ 

Now this frightened the Lord Oro, for he 
has the weakness that he hates to be entirels 
alone. 


““* Tf T do what vou will, do vou swear 
never to leave me, Yva?2’ he. asked. 
‘Know that if you will not swear, the man 
dies.’ 

***T swear,’ I answered—for your sake, 


Humphrey—though I did not love the oath. 
“Then he gave me a certain medicine to 
mix with the Life-water, and when you 


were almost gone that medicine cured you, 
though Bickley does not know it, as nothing 


else could have done. Now I ‘have told 
vou the truth, for your own ear only, 
Humphrey.” 

nin Yva,.’’ if asked, oe why d d ou do all 


his for me?” 
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“Humphrey, I do not know,” she an- 


swered, “but 1 think because I must. 
Now sleep a while.” 
Then she left me. 


So far as my body was concerned I grew 
well with great rapidity, though it was long 
before 1 got back my strength. Thus I 
could not walk far or endure any sustained 
exertion. With my mind it was otherwise. 
I cannot explain what had happened to it; 
indeed I do not know, but in a sense it 
seemed to have become detached and to 
have assumed a kind of personality of its 
own. At times it felt as though it were no 
longer an inhabitant of the body, but rather 
its more or less independent partner. I was 
perfectly clear-headed, and of insanity | 
experienced no symptoms. Yet my mind 
—I use that term for lack of a better—was 
not entirely under my control. For one 
thing, at night it appeared to wander fat 
away, though whither it went and what it 
saw there I could never remember. 

I record this because possibly it explains 
certain mysterious events, if they were 
events and not dreams, which shortly I 
must set out. 

About this time Oro began to pay me fre- 
quent visits. He always came at night, and 
what is more I knew when he was coming, 
although he never gave me warning. Here 
I should explain that during my illness 
Bastin, who was so ‘ingenious in such 
matters, had built another hut in which he 
and Bickley slept, of course when they 
were not watching me, leaving our old bea- 
chamber to myself. 

Well, I would wake up and be aware that 
Oro was coming. Then he appeared in a 
silent and mysterious way, as thouzh he 
had materialised in the room, for I never 
saw him pass the doorway. 

For a while he would sit and look at me. 
Then he began to speak in a low, vibrant 
voice. One night I asked him if he did 
not miss his pomp and power. 

Then suddenly he broke out, and for the 
first time I really learned what ambition 
can be when it utterly possesses the soul of 
man. 

“Are you mad,” he asked, “that vou 
suppose that I, Oro, the King of kings, can 
be content to dwell solitary in a great cave 
with none but the shadows of the dead to 
serve me? Nay, I must rule again and be 
even greater than before, or else I too will 
die. Better to face the future even if it 
means oblivion, than to remain thus a relic 
of a glorious past, still living and yet dead, 
like that statue of the great god Fate which 
you recently saw in the temple of my 
worship 


“Bastin does not think that the future 
means oblivion.” | remarked 
“TI know it. I have studied his faith and 


find it too humble for my taste, also too 
new. Shall I, Oro, creep, a suppliant be- 
fore any Power, and confess what Bastin is 
pleased to call my sins? Nay, I who am 
great will be the equal of all greatness, or 
nothing.” 

He paused a while, then went on: 

speaks of ‘eternity.’ Where 
and what then is this eternity which, if it 
has no end can have thad no beginning? | 
know the secret of the suns and their atten- 
dant worlds, and they are no more eternal 
than the insect which glitters for an hour, 
Out of shapeless, rushing gases they 
gathered to live their day, and into gases 
at last they dissolve again with all they 
bore.”’ 

*“Yes,’? I answered, “but they re-form 
into new worlds.” 

** That have no part with the old. This 
world, too, shall melt, departing to whence 
it came, as your sacred writings say, and 
what then of those who dwelt and dwell 
thereon? No, Man of to-day, give me 
Time in which [ rule and keep your dreams 
of an Eternity that is not, and in which 
you must still crawl and serve, even if it 
were. Yet if I might, I confess it, I would 
live on for ever, but as Master not as 
Slave.”’ 


On another night he began to tempt me, 
very subtly. 

“T see a spark of greatness in you, 
Humphrey,” he said, ‘‘and it comes into 
my ‘heart that you, too, might learn to rule. 
With Yva, the last of my blood, it is other- 
wise. She is the child of my age and of a 
race outworn; too gentle, too much all 
womanly. The soul that triumphs must 
shine like steel in the sun, and cut if need 
be; not merely be beauteous and_ shed 
perfume like a lily in the shade. Yet she 
Is very wise and fair,” here he looked at 
me, “perchance of her might come chil 
dren such as were their forefathers, who 
again would wield the sceptre of the 
dominion of the earth.” 

I made no answer, wondering what he 
meant exactly, and thinking it wisest to be 
silent. 

“You are of the short-lived races,’’ he 
went on, ‘yet very much a man, not with- 
out intelligence, and by the arts I have I 
can so strengthen your frame that it will 
endure the shocks of time for three such 
lives as yours, or perchance for more, and 
then———”’ 

Again he paused and went on: 

‘*The Daughter of kings likes you also, 
perhaps because you resemble ’’—here he 
fixed me with his piercing eyes-—‘‘a cer- 
tain kinglet of base blood whom once she 
F 1, but whom it was my duty to 
destro Well, T must think I must study 
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may help me. Perhaps afterwards I 
tell you how. Now sleep.’ 

In another moment he was gone, but not- 
withstanding his powerful command, for a 
while I could not sleep. I understood that 
he was offering Yva to me, but upon wkat 
terms? That was the question. With her 
was to go great dominion over the king- 
doms of the earth. I could not help re- 
membering that always this has been and 
still is Satan’s favourite bait. To me it did 
not particularly appeal. 

As time went on, Oro began to visit me 
more and more frequently, till at last 
scarcely a night went by that he did not 
appear mysteriously in my sleeping-place. 

He seemed to pump me—lI can use no 
other word—most energetically as to enist- 
ing conditions in the world, especially 
those of the civilised countries, their 
methods ot government, their social 
state, the physical characteristics of the 
various races, their religions, the exact 
degrees of civilisation that they had de- 
veloped, their attainments in art, science 
and literature, their martial capacities, 
their laws, and I know not what besides. 

I told him all I could, but did not in the 
least seem to satisfy his perennial thirst 
for information. 

“T should prefer to judge for myself,” 
he said at last. 

“Why are you so anxious to learn about 
all these nations, Oro?’ asked, 
exhausted. 

“Because the knowledge I gather may 
affect my plans for the future,’’ he replied 
darkly. 

“T am told, Oro, that your people 
acquired the power of transporting them- 
selves from place to place.” 
“It is true that the lords « 
Wisdom had such power, and 
still, O Humphrey. 

“Then whv do you not go to look with 
your own eyes?’’ I suggested. 

“Because I should need a guide; one 
who could explain much in a short time,’ 
he said, contemplating me with his burn 
ing glance until I began to feel uncom- 
fortable. 


will 


the Sons of 


rf 
that I have it 


Next night he appeared again, and, 
after talking a little on different subjects, 
remarked quictly that he had been think- 


ing over what I had said as to his visiting 
the modern world, and intended to act 
upon the suggestion, 

“When?” 1 asked. 

“Now,” he said. “I am going to visit 
this England of yours and the town you 
call London, and you are 
pany me.” 


rong to accom- 


it is not possible!” I 
e Nave no snip. 
“We can 
Oro. 


exclaimed. 


trave! without a ship,’ said 
He fixed his eves upon me and slowly 
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waved his thin hand to and fro above my 

head. : 
My senses 

darkness 


reeled. Then came a 


great 


They returned again. Now I was stand- 
ing in an icy, reeking fog, which I knew 
could belong to one place only—London, 
in December, and at my side was Oro. 

“Is this the climate of your wonderful 
city?” he asked, or seemed to ask, in an 
agyrieved tone. 

[ replied that it 
months in the year, 
about me. 

We found ourselves opposite to the doors 
of a famous restaurant where a magni- 
ficent and gigantic commissionaire helped 
ladies from motor-cars, receiving in return 
money from the men who attended on them. 
We entered; it was the hour of dinner. The 
place sparkled with gems, and the naked 
hacks of the women gleamed in the electric 
light. Course followed upon course; cham- 
pagne flowed, a fine band played, everything 
was costly; everything was, in a 
repellent. 

“These are the wealthy citizens of a 
nation engaged in fighting for its life,”’ re- 
marked Oro to me, stroking his long beard. 
“Tt is interesting, very interesting. Let us 


go. 


three 
look 


about 
began to 


was, for 
and 


sense, 


We went out and on, passing a public-house 


crowded with women who had left their 
babies in charge of children in the icy street. 
It was a Davy of Intercession for the success 
of England in the war. This was placarded 
evervwhere. We entered, or, rather, Oro 
did, I following him, one of the churches in 
the Strand where an evening service was in 
progress. The preacher in the pulpit, a 
very able man, was holding forth upon the 
necessity for national repentance and self- 
denial; also of praver. In the body of the 
church exactly thirty-two people, most of 
them elderly women, were listening to him 
with an air of placid acceptance. 

“The priest talks well, but his hearers are 
not many,” said Oro, “Let us go.” 

We went out. In the streets there was 
great excitement. People ran to and fro 
pointing upwards. Searchlights, like huge 
fingers of flame, stole across the sky, guns 
boomed. At last, in the glare of a search 
light, we saw a Jong and sinister object 
floating high above us and gleaming as 
though it were made of silver. Flashes 
came from it followed by terrible booming 
reports that grew nearer and nearer. A 
house collapsed with a crash just behind 
us. 

“Ah!” said Oro with a smile. ‘] 
know this—it is war, war as it was when 
the world was different and vet the same. 

As he spoke, a motor-bus rumbled past. 
Another flash and explosion. A man, walk- 
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ing with his arm round the waist of a girl 
Just ahead ot ous, seemed to be tossed up 


and to melt Phe girl fell ina heap on the 
pavement; somehow her head and hey leet 
had come quite close together and yet she 
appeared to be sitting down. ‘The motor- 
bus burst into fragments and its passengers 
hurtled through the air, mere hideous 
lumps that had been men and women. The 
head of one of them came dancing down 


a 
the pavement towards us, a cigar still stuck 


in the corner of its mouth. 

“Yes, this is war,’’ said Oro. “Te 
makes me young again to see it. But does 
this city of yours understand? ” 

We watched awhik A crowd gathered. 
Policemen ran up, ambulances came. The 
place was cleared, and all that was left 
they carried away. \ few minutes later 
another man passed by with his arm round 
the waist of another girl. \nother motor- 
bus rumbled up, and, avoiding the hole in 
the roadway, travelled on, its conductor 
keeping a keen look-out fo: fares, 

The street was cleared by the pe li e; the 
airship continued jts course, spawning 
bombs in the distance, and vanished. The 
incident was. closed. 

“Let us go home,” said Oro. “T have 
seen enough of your great and wonderful 
itv. | would rest in phe quiet of Nvo and 


A night or two later I was again sud- 
denly awakened to feel that Oro was ap- 
proaching He appeared like a ghost in 
the bright moonlight, ereeted me, and 


g 
said: 


‘ To-night, Humphrey, we must make 


another journey. I would visit the < at of 
the war.’ 
**T do not wish to go,”’ I said feebly. 
“What you wish does not matter,’’ he 


replied. “7 wish that vou should go, and 
therefore vou must.”’ 
In an instant, as it seemed, we were 
standing in a grey old town that J judged 
from its appearance mu be either in 
northern France o1 Belgium. It was much 
shattered by bombardm: nt; the church, for 
instance, was a ruins also many of the 
houses had beén burnt. Now 
firing was going on, for the town had been 
taken. The streets were full of armed 
men wearing the Germar 


’ however, ho 


! uniform ane 
helmet. We passed down them and were 
able to see into the houses. In some of 


these were German soldiers engaged in 
looting and in other th nes so horrible that 
even the unmoved Oro turned } 
head. 
We came to the market-place. It was 
crowded with German troops, also with a 
great number of the inhabitants of the 
town, most of them elderly 
Women with children ! 


aWay 


and 


had fallen inte 


3 


their power. The Germans, under the 
command of othicers, were dragging the 
men trom the arms of their wives and 
children to one side, and wit} rifle-butts 
women, 
Among the men 1 noticed two or thre; 


priests who were doing their best to soothe 


beating ‘back the « reaming 


their companions and even giving them 
absolution in hurried whispers. 

At length the separation was effected, 
whereon at a hoarse word of ommand, a 
company of soldiers began to fire at the 
men and continued doing so until all had 
fallen. Then petty officers went among 
the slaughtered and with pistols blew ou: 
the brains of any who still moved. 

hese butchers, you sav, are 
mans?’’ asked Oro of me. 

“Yes,” answered, sick with horror, 
for though T was in the mind and not 
the body, I could feel as the mind does, 
Had | been in the body also I should have 
fainted. 

hen we need not waste time in visit- 
ing their country. It js enough; let us go 


We passed out into the open land and 


| 
came to a village. It was in the occupa- 
tion of German cavalry. Two of them 


held a little girl of nine or ten, one by hi 
body, the other by her right hand. An 
otheer stood between them with a drawn 
sword ifronting the terrified child. He was 
a horrible, coarse-faced man who looked to 
me as though he had been di nking. 

I'll teach the voung devil to show us 
the wrong road and Jet those French swin 
escape,’’ he shouted, and struck wit! 
sword. The girl’s right hand fell to the 
vround. 

“War as practised by the Germans!” 
remarked Oro, Then he 


tepped, ‘ 
seemed to step, up to the man and whis- 
pered, or seemed to whisper, in his 
| do not know what tongue 0} 
spirit speech he used, or what he said, b 
the bloated faced brute turned pale. 
he grew sick with fear 

| think there are spirits in this place,” 
he said with a German oath * 1 could 
have sworn that something told me that | 
Was going to die. 

The Uhlans mounted and began to ride 
awa 


Wat said Oro 


As he spoke out of a dark cloud appeared 
an aeroplane. Its pilot saw the band of 
Germans beneath d; »pped a bomb. 
The aim was good, for the missile ex- 


ploded in the midst of them, causing a 
great cloud of dust from which arose the 
screams of men and horses 

*“Come and see,’’ said Oro 

We were there. Out of the « loud of dust 
appeared one galloping furiously. 
He was a voune fellow as noted, 


| 
think 
| 
= 
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sword fronting the terrified child.’’ 
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had turned his head away and hidden his 
eyes with this hand when the horror was 
done yonder. All the others were dead 
except the officer who had worked the deed. 
He was still living, but both ‘his hands and 
one of his feet had been blown away. 
Presently he died, screaming to God for 
mercy. 

We passed on and came to a barn with 
wide doors that swung a ‘little in the wind, 
causing the rusted hinges to scream like a 
creature in pain. On each of these doors 
hung a dead man crucified. The hat of 
one of them lay upon the ground, and I 
knew from the shape of it that he was a 
Colonial soldier. 

“Did you not tell me,” said Oro after 
surveying them, ‘‘that these Germans are 
of your Christian faith?” 

“Yes; and the Name of God is always 
on their ruler’s lips.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I am glad that I 
worship Fate. Bastin the priest need 
trouble me no more.”’ 

‘“‘There is something behind Fate,” I 
said, quoting Bastin himself. 

“Perhaps. So indeed I have always 
held, but after much study I cannot under- 
stand the manner of its working. Fate is 
enough for me.”’ 

us go home,” said Oro presently. 
“T grow tired of this war of your 
Christian peoples. It is no better than 
that of the barbarian nations of the early 
world. Indeed it is worse, since then we 
worshipped Fate and hut a few of us had 
wisdom. Now you all claim wisdom and 
declare that you worship a God of Mercy.” 


CHAPTER XX 
Love’s Eternal Altar 


OW of all these happenings T said 

very little to Bastin and Bickley. 

The former would not have under- 

stood them, and the latter attri- 
buted what I did tell him to mental de- 
lusions following on my illness. To Yva 
1 did speak about them, however, implor- 
ing her to explain their origin and to tel! 
me whether or not they were but visions of 
the night. 

She listened to me, as I thought, not 
without anxiety, from which I gathered 
that she to» feared for my mind. It 
not so, however, for she said: 

“To am glad, O Humphrey, that your 
journeyings are done, since such ‘things are 
not without danger. He who travels far 
out of the body may chance to return there 
no more.’’ 

I could extract nothing more from Yva, 
who appeared to me to have her orders on 
the point. 

Nor did Oro ever talk of what I had 


Wiis 


seemed to see in his company, although he 
continued from time to time to visit me at 
nie@ht. But now our conversation was 

other matters. 


ot 
As Bastin had discovered, 
by some extraordinary gift he had soon 
learned how to read the English language, 
although he never spoke a single word in 
that tongue. Among our ‘reference books 
that we brought from the yacht was a thin 
paper edition of the “ Encyclopadia Britan- 
nica,’ which he borrowed when he 
discovered that it contained compressed in- 
formation about the various countries of 
the world, also concerning almost every 
other matter. My belief is that within a 
month or so that marvellous old man not 
only read this stupendous work from end 
to end, but that ‘he remembered everything 
of interest which it contained. At least, 
he would appear and show the fullest 
acquaintance with certain subjects or 
places, seeking further light from me con- 
cerning them, which very often I was 
quite unable to give him. 

An accident, as it chanced, whereof | 
need not set out the details, caused me to 
discover that his remarkable knowledge 
was limited. Thus, at one period, he knew 
little about any modern topic which began 
with a letter later in the alphabet than, let 
us say, C. A few days afterwards he was 
acquainted with those up to F or G, and 
so on ti!! he reached Z, when he appeared 
to me to know everything, and returned the 
book. Now, indeed, he awas a monument of 
learning, very ancient and very new, and 
with some encyclopwdia-garnered facts or 
deductions of what had happened between. 

Moreover, he took to astronomical re- 
search, for more than once we saw him 
standing on the rock at night studying the 
heavens. On one of these occasions, when 
he had the two metal plates of which I 
have spoken, in his thands, I ventured to 
approach and ask what he did. He re- 
plied that he was checking his calculations 
that he found to be quite correct, an exact 
period of two hundred and _ fifty thousand 
years having gone by since he daid ‘himself 
down to sleep. Then, by aid of the plates, 
he pointed out to me certain alterations 
that had happened during that period in the 
positions of some of the stars. 

For instance, he showed me one which, 
by help of my glasses, I recognised as 
Sirius, and remarked that two hundred and 
fifty thousand years ago it was farther 
away and much smaller. Now it was pre 
cisely in the place and of the size which he 
had predicted, and he pointed co it on his 
prophetic map. Again he indicated a stat 
that the night-glass told me was Capella, 
which, I suppose, is one of the most 
brilliant stars in the sky, and showed me 
that on the map he had made two hundred 
and fifty thousand years ago, it did not 
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exist, as then it was too far north to appear 
thereon. Still, he observed, the passage of 
this vast period of time had produced but 
little effect upon the face of the heavens. 
To the human eye the majority of the stars 
had not moved so very far. 

“ And yet they travel fast, O Humphrey,” 
he said. 

“Tt seems that you are great,’ I said, 
“and have lived long and learned much. 
Yet the end of it is that your lot is neither 
worse ner better than that of us creatures 
of an hor.”’ 

“Tt as .o, Humphrey. Presently you will 
die, and vithin a few centuries I shall die 
also and be as you are. You believe that 
you avill live again eternally. It may be 
so because you do believe, since Fate 
allows Faith to shape the future, if only for 
a little while. But in me Wisdom has 
destroyed Faith and therefore I must die. 
Even if I sleep again for tens of thousands 
of years, what will it help me, seeing that 
sleep is unconsciousness and that I shall 
only wake again ito die, since sleep does not 
testore to us our youth? 

He ceased, and walked up and down the 
rock with a troubled mien. Then he stood 
in front of me and said in a triumphant 
voice : 

“At least, while [live Twill rule, and then 
let come what may come. I know that you 
donot believe, and the first victory of this 
new day of mine shall be to make you believe. 
I have great powers and you shall see them 
at work, and afterwards, if things go right, 
rule with me for a little while, perhaps, as 
the first of my subjects. Hearken now; in 
one small matter my calculations, made so 
long ago, have gone wrong. They showed 
me that at this time a day of earthquakes, 
such as those that again and again have 
rocked and split the world, would recur. 
But now it seems that there is an error, a 
tiny error of eleven hundred years, which 
must go by before those eanthquakes come.”’ 

“Are you sure,’ I suggested humbly, 
“that there is not also an error in those 
Star-maps you hold? 

“Tam sure, Humphrey Some day 
who knows ?—you may return to your world 
of modern men who, I gather, have know- 
ledge of the great science of astronomy. 
Take now these maps with which I thave 
done, and submit them to th 


Li 


most learned 
of those men, and let them tell you whether 
I was right or wrong in what I wrote upon 
this metal two hundred and fifty thousand 
years ago. Whatever else is false, at least 
the Stars in their motions can never lie.” 
Then he handed me the maps and was 
gone. I have them to-day, and those who 
are qualifie? may judge of them and of 
the truth or otherwise of Oro’ words, 
From that night forward fe 


xy quite a long 


time I saw Oro no more. Nor indeed did 
any of us, since for some reason of lhis own 
he forbade us to visit the underground city 
of Nyo. Oddly enough, however, he com- 
manded Yva to bring down the spaniel, 
Tommy, ito be with him from time to time. 
When I asked her why, she said it was 
because he was lonely and desired the dog’s 
companionship. It seemed to us very 
strange that this super-man, who thad the 
wisdom of ten Solomons gathered in one 
within his breast, should yet desire the com- 
pany of a little dog. What then was the 
worth of learning and long life, or, indeed, 
of anything? Well, Solomon himself asked 
the question ages since, and could give no 
answer save that all is vanity. 

I noted about ithis time that Yva began to 
grow very sad and troubled; indeed, Jook- 
ing at ther suddenly on two or three occa- 
sions, I saw that ther beautiful eyes were 
aswim with tears. Also, I noted that 
always as she grew sadder she became, in a 
sense, more human. In the beginning she 
Was, as it were, far away. One could 
never forget that she was the child of some 
alien race whose eyes had looked upon the 
world when, by comparison, humanity was 
young; at times, indeed, she might have 
been the denizen of another planet, strayed 
to earth. Although she never flaunted it, 
one felt that her simplest word hid secret 
wisdom; that to her books were open in 
which we could not read. Moreover, as I 
have said, occasionally power flamed out of 
her, power that was beyond our ken and 
understanding. 

Yet with all this there was nothing elfish 
about ‘her, nothing uncanny. She was 
alwavs kind, and, as we could feel, innately 
good and gentle-hearted, just a woman 
made half-divine bv gifts and experience 
that others lack. She did not even make 
use of her wondrous beauty to madden men, 
as she might well have done had she been 
so minded. 

But now, in her sadness, she drew ever 
nearer to us, and especially to myself, more 
in tune with our age and thought. In 
truth, save for her royal and glittering 
loveliness in which there was some quality 
Which proclaimed her of another blood, and 
for that reserve of hidden power which at 
times would look out of her eves or break 
through her words, she might in most ways 
have been some singularly gifted and 
beautiful modern woman. 

The time has come when T must speak 
of my relations with Yva and of their climax. 
As mav have been guessed, from the first 
I began to love her. While the weeks 
went on that love grew and grew, until it 
utterly possessed me, although for a certain 
reason connected with one dead, at first I 
fought against it. Yet it did not develop 
quite in the fashion that might have been 
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expected. There was no blazing up of 
passion’s fire; rather was there an ever-in- 
creasing glow of the holiest affection, till 
at last it became a lamp by which | must 
guide my feet through life and death. 
This love of mine seemed not of earth but 
from the stars. As yet I had said nothing 

to her of it because in some way I felt that 
she did not wish me to do so, felt also that 
she was well aware of all that passed with- 
in my heart, and desired, as it were, to 
give it time to ripen there. Then one day 
there came a change, and though no glance 
or touch of Yva’s told me so, I knew that 
the bars were taken down and that I might 
speak, 


It was a night of full moon. All that 
afternoon she had been talking to Bastin 
apart, 1 suppose about religion, for I saw 
that he had some books in his hand from 
which he was expounding something to het 
in his slow, earnest wi iy. Then she came 
and sat with us while we took our evening 
meal. I remember that mine consisted ot 
some of the Life-water which she had brought 
with her and fruit, for, as I think I have 
said, I had acquired her dislike to meat, also 
that she ate some plantains, throwing the 
skins for Tommy to fetch and laughing at 
his play. When it was over, Bastin and 
Bickley went away together, whether by 
chance or design I do not know, and: she 
said to me suddenly: 

“Humphrey, you have often asked me 
about the city Pani, of which a little por- 
tion of the ruins remains upon this island, 
the rest being buried beneath the waters. 
If you wish I will show you where our roval 
palace was before the barbarians destroved 
it with their airships. The moon is very 
bright, and by it we can see.” 

I nodded, for, knowing what she meant, 
somehow [I could not answer her. and we 
began the ascent of the hill. 
to me the plan of the palace when we 
reached the ruins, showing me where her 
own apartments had been, and the rest. It 
was very stranve to hear her quietly telling 
of buildings pe es h had stood and of things 
that had happened over two hundred and 
fifty thousand years before, much as any 
modern lady might do of a house that had 
been destroyed a month ago by an earth 
quake or a Zeppelin bomb, while she de 
scribed the details of a disaster which now 
frightened her no more. I think it was 
then that for the first time I really began 
to believe that in fact Yva had lived all 
those since and been as she. still 
apneared. 

We passed from the palace to the Tuins 
of the temple. through what. as she said, 
had been a pleasure-garden, pointing out 
where a certain avenue of rare palms had 
grown, down which once it was her habit to 
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walk in the cool of the day. Or, rather 
there were two terraced temples, one dedi. 
cated to Fate like that in the underground 
city of Nyo, and the other to Love. Of the 
temple to Fate she told me her father had 
been the High Priest, and of the 
to Love she was the Hich Priestess, 
Then it was that L understood why she 
had brought me here. 
She led the Way to a marble block 
covered with worn-out carvings and almost 
buried in the debris. This, she said, 
the altar of offerings. her 
offerings , and she 
“Only wine, to 


temple 


what 
replied with a smile: 

siynify the spirit of life 

and tlowers to its fragrance,” anc 
she Jaid her finger on a cup like de erage. 
still apparent in - marble, into which the 
Wine was poured. 

Indeed, I gathered that there was nothing 
coarse or bacchanalian about this worship 
of a prototype of Aphrodite; on the con 
trary, that it was more or less spiritual 
and ethereal. We sat down on the alta 
stone | wondered a little that she should 
have done so, but she read my thought, and 
answered 

“Sometimes we change our faiths, Hum- 
phrey, or perhaps they grow. Also, have 
I not told vou that sacrifices were offered 
on this altar?’’ and she sighed and smiled 
avain. 

{ do not know which was the sweeter, the 
smile or the sigh 

We looked at the water vlimmering in 
the crater beneath us on the edee of which 
wes sat. We looked at heaven above in 
Which the great moon sailed royally. Then 
we looked into each other’s eves. 

“T love you,” T said. 

“T know it,” she answered cently. “Ye 
have loved me from the first, have vou not 
Even when [ lay asleep in the coffin you 
began to love me, but until vou dreamed a 
certain dream you would not admit.” 


*Yva, what was the meaning of that 
dream ” 

cannot say, Humphrey T tell 
vou this. As vou will learn in time, ot 
spirit may be clothed in different garment 


of the flesh.” 

L did not understand her, but, in som 
stranve way, her words broue to my mind 
those that Natalie spoke at the last, and I 
answered 

“¥va, when my wife lay dving she bade 
me seek her elsewhere. for certainly I 
should find her. Doubtless she meant be 
vond the shores of death —or1 perhaps she 
al dreamed 

She bent her head, looking at me ve 
strangely, 

“Your wife, too, mav have had the gilt 


of dreams, Humplire As you dream and 
I dream. so may hap le dreamed Oy 
dreams, the n, let us say no more, since I 
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think that they have served 
their purpore, and all three of 
us understand.” 

Then I stretched out my arms, 
and next instant my head lay 
upon her perfumed breast. She 
lifted it and kissed me on the 
lips, saying : 

“With this kiss again I give 
myself to you. But oh! Hum 
phrey, do not ask too much ot 
the god of my people, Fate,” 
and she looked at me in the 
eyes and sighed. 

“What do you mean?” I 
asked trembling. 

“Many, many things. Among 
them, that happiness is not for 
mortals, and remember 
though my life began long ago, 
I am mortal as vou are, and 
that in eternity time makes no 
difference.” 

“And if so, Yva, what then? 
Do we meet but to part ?”’ 

“Who said it? Not I. Hum- 
phrey, I tell you this. Nor 
earth, nor heaven, nor hell 
have any bars through which 
love cannot burst its way to- 
wards re-union and complete- 
ness, Only there must be love, 
manifested in many shapes and 
at many times, but ever striving 
to its end, which is not of the 
flesh. Ave, love that has lost 
itself, love scorned, love de 
feated, love that seems false, 
love betraved, love gone astray, 
love wandering through the 
worlds, love asleep and living 
In its sleep, love awake and yet 
sleeping; all love that has in it 
the germ of life. It matters not 
what form hove takes. If it be 
true 1 tell you that it will win 
Its way, and in the many that 
it has seemed to worship, still 
find the one, though perchance 
not here,” 


At her words a feat But, 
gripped my heart. much 
“Not here? Then where?” | 
said. 


“Ask your dead wite, Humphrey. Ask 
the dumb stars. Ask the God you worship, 
tor I cannot answer, save in one word 
Somewhere! Man, be not afraid. Do vou 


think that such as you and | can be lost 


In the aching abysms of space I know 
but little, yet I tell you that we are its 
rulers. | tell you that we, too, are gods, 


Mt only we can aspire and believe. Fou 
the doubting and timid there is naught. 
For those who see with the eyes of the soul 


and stretch out their hands to grasp there 


oh! Humphrey, do not ask too . } 
of the ged of my people, Fate.’ 


is all. Even Bastin will tell you this 1s 
st) ” 

“But.” [ said, “life is short. Those 
worlds are far away, and you are near.” 

She became wonderful, mysterious. 

“Near Lam far,” she said; “and far I am 
near, if only this love of yours is strong 
enough to follow and to clasp. And, Hum- 
phrey, it needs strength, for here IT) am 
afraid that it will bear little of such fruit as 
men desire to pluck.” 

Avain terror took hold of me, and I looked 
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at her, for T did not know what to say 
or ask 

“Listen,” she went on. “Already my 
father has offered me to you in marriage, 
has he not, but at a price which you do 
not understand? Believe me, it is one that 
you should never pay, since the rule of the 
world can be too dearly bought by the 
slaughter of half the world. And if you 
would pay it, I cannot.” 

“But this is madness!” I exclaimed. 
“Your father has no powers over our 
earth.” 

“T would that I could think so, Hum- 
phrey. I tell you that he has powers, and 
that it is his purpose to use them as he has 
done before. You, too, he would use, and 
me.” 

“And, if so, Yva, we are lords of our- 
selves. Let us take each other while we 
may. Bastin is a priest.” 

“Lords of ourselves! Why, for aught I 
know, at this very moment Oro watches us 
in his thought and laughs. Only in death, 
Humphrey, shall we pass beyond his reach 
and become lords of ourselves.” 

“It is monstrous!” [I cried. “There is 
the boat, let us fly away.” 

“What boat can bear us out of the stretch 
of the arm of the old god of my people, 
Fate, whereof Oro is the high priest? Nav, 
here we must wait our doom.” 

“Doom,” I said—“‘doom? What then is 
about to happen?” 

“A terrible thing, as I think, Humphrey. 
Or, rather, it will not happen.” 

“Why not, if it must?” 

“Beloved,” she whispered, “Bastin has 
expounded to me a new faith whereof the 
master-word is Sacrifice. The terrible thing 
will not happen because of sacrifice! Ask 
me no more.” 

She mused a while, seated there in the 
moonlight upon the ancient altar of sacrifice, 
the veil she wore falling about her face and 
making her mysterious. Then she threw 
it back, showing her lovely eyes and 
glittering hair, and laughed. 

“We have still an earthly hour,” she 
said; “therefore let us forget the far-dead 
past and the eternities to come and be joy- 
ful in that hour. Now throw your arms 
about me and I will tell you strange stories 
of lost days, and you shall look into my 
eyes and learn wisdom, and you shall kiss 
my lips and taste of bliss—vyou, who were 
and are and shall be—you, the beloved of 
Yva from the beginning to the end_ of 
Time.” 

CHAPTER XXIl 
The Command 

THINK that both Bastin and Bickley, 

by instinct as it were, knew what had 

passed between Yva and myself, and 
that she had promised herself to me. 


They showed this by the way in which they 
avoided any mention of her name. Also 
they began to talk of their own plans for 
the future as matters in which IL had no 
part. Thus T heard them discussing the 
possibility of escape from the island whereot 
suddenly they seemed to have grown weary, 
and whether by any means two men (two, 
not three) could manage to sail and _ steer 
the lifeboat that remained upon the wreck, 
In short, as in all such cases, the woman 
had come between. 

Mastering the situation I reflected a little 
while and then spoke straight out to them. 

“My friends,” [ said, “as I see that you 
have guessed, Yva and T are affianced to 
each other and love each other perfectly.” 

“Yes, Arbuthnot,” said Bastin, “we satv 
that in your face, and in hers as she bade 
us good night before she went into the cave, 
and we congratulate youand wish vou every 
happiness.” 

“We wish you every happiness, old 
fellow,” chimed in Bickley. He paused a 
while, then added, “But, to be honest, I am 
not sure that I congratulate you.” 

“Why not, Bickley?” 

“Not for the reason that you may 
suspect, Arbuthnot; I mean that that woman, 
if woman she really is, will never be the wife 
of mortal man.” 

At first I was inclined to resent Bicklev's 
words—wh»s would not have been in the 
circumstances? Then of a sudden. there 
rushed in upon my mind the conviction that 
he spoke the truth. In this world Yva was 
not for me or any man. Moreover, she 
knew it, the knowledge peeped out of every 
word she spoke in our passionate love scene 
by the lake. She was aware, and_ sub- 
consciously T was aware that we were 
plighting our troth, not for time but for 
eternity. With time we had little left to 
do; not for long would she wear the ring 
I gave her on that holy night. 

Even Bastin, whose perceptions normally 
were not acute, felt that the situation was 
strained and awkward and broke in with 
a curious air of forced satisfaction: 

“It's uncommonly lucky for you, old 
boy, that you happen to have a clergyman 
in your party, as T shall be able to marry 
you in a respectable fashion. Of course I 
can't say that the Glittering Lady is as yet 
absolutely converted to our faith, but I am 
certain that she has absorbed enough of its 
principles to justify me in uniting her in 
Christian wedlock.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “she has absorbed 
its principles; she told me as much herself. 
Sacrifice, for instance,” and as I spoke the 
word my eyes filled with tears. 


That night in the chill dead hour before 
the dawn Oro came again. I woke up to 
see him seated by my bed, majestic, and, 
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as it seemed to me, lambent, though this 
may have been my imagination. 

“You take strange liberties with my 
daughter, Barbarian, or she takes strange 
liberties with you, it does not matter 
which,” he said, regarding) me with his 
calm and terrible eyes. ‘*What will you 
of my daughter?” 

“What man has always willed of woman 
—herself, body and soul.” 

“Her soul perchance is yours, if she has 
one, but her body is mine to give or with- 
hold. Yet it can be bought at a price, 
he added slowly. 

“So she told me, Oro.” 

“TI can guess what she told you. Did I 
not watch you yonder by the lake when 
you gave her a ring graved with the signs 
of Life and Everlastingness? The question 
is, will you pay the price?” 

“Not so; the question is—what is the 
price? ” 

“This; to enter my service and hence- 
forth do my will—without debate or cavil.” 

“For what reward, Oro?” 

“Yva and the dominion of the earth while 
you shall live, neither more nor less.” 

“And what is your will? ” 

“That you shall learn in due course. On 
the second night from this IT command the 
three of you to wait upon me at sundown 
in the buried halls of Nyo. ‘Till then you 
see no more of Yva, for IT do not trust her. 
She, too, has powers, though as yet she 
does not use them, and perchance she would 
forget her oaths, and following some new 
star of love, for a little while vanish with 
you out of my reach. Be in the sepulchre 
at the hour of sundown on the second day 
from this, all three of you, if you would 
continue to live upon the earth. Afterwards 
you shall learn my will and make your 
choice between Yva with majesty and her 
loss with death.” 

Then suddenly he was gone. 


Next morning T told the others what had 
passed, and we talked the matter over 
together. 

I pointed out that Oro had said we must 
obey at the peril of our lives; indeed that 
he had put it even more strongly, using 
words to the effect that if we did not he 
would kill us. 

“I'd take the risk,” said Bickley, “since 
I believe that vou dreamt it all, Arbuthnot. 
However, putting that aside, there is a 
natural reason why you should wish to go, 
and for my own part, so do I in a way. I 
want to see what that old fellow has up his 
extremely Jong sleeve, if there is anything 
there at all.” 

“Well, if vou ask me, Bickley,” I 
enswered, “T believe it is the destruction 


of half the earth, or some little matter of 
that sort.” 


At this suggestion Bickley only snorted, 
but Bastin said cheerfully: 

“I dare say. He is bad enough even for 
that. But as I am quite convinced that it 
will never be allowed, his intentions do not 
trouble me.” 

All that day and the next I watched and 
waited in vain for the coming of Yva, but 
no Yva appeared. I even went as far as the 
sepulchre, but it was as empty as were the 
two crystal coffins, and after waiting a 
while I returned. Although I did not say 
so to Bickley, to me it was evident that 
Oro, as he had said, was determined to cut 
off all communication between us. 

The second day drew to its close. Our 
simple preparations were complete. They 
consisted mainly in making ready our 
hurricane lamps and packing up a little 
food, enough to keep us for three or four 
days if necessary, together with some 
matches and a good supply of oil, since, as 
Bastin put it, he was determined not to be 
caught like the foolish virgins in the 
parable. 

“You see,” he added, “one never knows 
when it might please that old wretch to 
turn off the incandescent gas or electric 
light, or whatever it is he uses to illumine 
his family catacombs, and then it would be 
awkward if we had no oil.” 

“For the matter of that he might steal 
our lamps,” suggested Bickley. 

‘I have considered that possibility,” 
answered Bastin, “and therefore, although 
it is a dangerous weapon to carry loaded, 
I am determined to take my revolver. If 
necessary I shall consider myself quite 
justified in shooting him to save our lives 
and those of thousands of others.” 

At this we both laughed; somehow the 
idea of Bastin trying to shoot Oro struck 
us as Intensely ludicrous. Yet that very 
thing was to happen. 


It was a peculiarly beautiful sunset over 
the southern seas when we started. To the 
west the great flaming orb sank into the 
ocean, to the east appeared the silver circle 
of the full moon. To my excited fancy 
they were like scales hanging from the 
hand of a materialised spirit of calm. Over 
the volcano and the lake, over the island 
with its palm trees, over the seas beyond, 
this calm brooded, Save for a few travel- 
ling birds the sky was empty; no cloud 
disturbed its peace; the world seemed 
steeped in innocence and quiet. 

I think that Tommy was the only really 
cheerful member of the party, for he 
skipped about and barked, running back 
wards and forwards into the mouth of the 
cave, as though to hurry our movements, 

Soon we were in the cave marching 
past the wrecks of the half-buried flying- 
machines, which Bickley, as he remarked 
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regretfuily, had never found time tho- 
roughly to examine. Indeed, to Co so 


would have needed more digging than we 
could do without proper instruments, since 
the machines were big and_ deeply 
entombed in dust. 

We came to the sepulchre and entered. 

“Well,” said Bickley, seating himself on 
the edge of cne of the coffins and holding 
up his lamp to look about him, “this place 
seems fairly empty. No one is keeping 
the assignation, Arbuthnot, although the 
sun is well down.” 

As he spoke the words Yva stood before 
us. Whence she came we did not for 
all our backs were turned at the moment 
of her arrival. But there she was, calm, 
beautiful, radiating light. 


see, 


CHAPTER 
In the Temple of Fate 


VA glanced at me, and in her eyes 1 
read tenderness and_ solicitude, also 
something of inquiry. It seemed to 
me though she were wondering 
what I should do under circumstances that 
might, or would, arise, and in some secret 
fashion of which | was but halt 
drawing an answer from my soul. 


as 


conscious 


Then she motioned to all of us to stand 
close to her, and, stooping, lifted Tommy 
in her arms. Next moment that marvel 


happened which [ have described already, 
and we were whirling downwards through 
space, to find ourselves in a very little 
time standing safe in the caves of Nyo, 
breathless with the swiftness of our descent. 
How and on what we descended neither | 
nor the others ever learned. It was and 
must remain one of the unexplained mys 
teries of our great experience. 

“Whither now, Yva?” T asked, 
about me at the radiant vastness. 

“The Lord would) speak 
Humphrey. And | 
do not make wrath, for 
not gentle.” 

So more we down the 
empty streets of that underground abode 
which, except that it was better illuminated, 
reminded me of the Greek conception of 
Hades. We came to the sacred fountain 
over which the guardian statue of 
Life, pouring from the cups she held the 
waters of Good and Ill that mingled into 


staring 


with 
pray you 
his mood 


Oro 
Follow 
him 


vou, 
all 


once proceeded 


stood 


one health-giving wine. 

“Prink, all of vou,” she said: “for | 
think before the sun sets aeain upon the 
earth we shall need strength, every one 
ofou 


So we drank, and she drank herself, and 
once more felt the blood go dancing through 
our veins as though the draught had been 


some nectar of the gods. Then, having 
extinguished the lanterns which we still 
carried, for here they were needless, and 
we wished to save our oil, we followed 


her through the great doors into the vast 
hall of audience and advanced up it between 
the endless empty seats. At its head, on 
the dais beneath the arching shell, sat Oro 
on his throne. As before, he wore the 
jewelled cap and the gorgeous, flowing 
robes, while the table in front of him was 
still strewn with sheets of metal on which 
he wrote with a pen, or stylus, that glittered 
like a diamond or his own fierce eyes. 
Then he lifted his head and beckoned to us 
to ascend the dais, 


‘You are here. It is well,” he. said, 
which was all his greeting. Only when 
Tommy ran up to he bent down 
and patted the dog’s head with his long, 
thin hand, and as he did so his face 
softened. It was evident to me that Tommy 
Was more welcome to him than were the 
rest of us. 


There was a long silence while, one by 
one, he searched us with his piercing glance. 


Ir rested on me, the last of the three of us, 
and from me travelled to Yva 
*L wonder why | have sent for vou?” 


he said at length, with a mirthless laugh. 
‘T think it must be that [ mav_ convince 
Bickley, the sceptic, that there are powers 
which he not understand, but that I 
have the strength to move. Also, perhaps, 
that your lives may be spared for my own 
purposes in that which is about to happen. 
Hearken! My labours are. finished; my 
calculations are complete,” and he pointed 
to the sheets of metal before him that were 
covered with cabalistic signs. ‘* To-morrow 
Il am about to what once before I did 
and to plunge half the world in the deeps 
of ocean and lift again from the depths 
that which has been buried for a quartet 
of a million vears.” 

“Then, Oro,” said Bickley, 


does 


do 


‘if vou could 


do what vou threaten, vou would drown 
hundreds of millions of people.” 

“Tf | could do: If I could do!” he 
exclaimed, glaring at Bickley “Well, to- 
morrow vou shall see what | can do. Oh! 
why do [ grow angry with this fool? For 
the rest, ves, they must drown What does 
it matter? Their end will be swift; some 
few minutes of terror, that is all, and in 
one short century every one of them would 
have been dead.” 

An expression of horror vathered on 


Bastin’s face. 
“Do you really mean to murder hundreds 


of millions of people? he asked, in a 
k, low votce 

“T have said that [intend to send them to 
that heaven or that hell of which vou are so 
fond of talking, Preache omewhat more 
quickly than otherwise they wonld have 
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found their way thither. They have disap- 
»ointed me, they have failed; therefore, 
fet them go and make room for others who 
will succeed.” 

“Then you are a greater assassin than 
any that the world has bred, or than all of 
them put together. There is nobody as bad, 
even in the Book of Revelation!” shouted 
Bastia, in a kind of fury. “Moreover, I 
am not like Bickley. I know enough of 
you and your hellish powers to believe that 
what you plan, that you can do.” 

“I believe it also,” sneered Oro. “But 
how comes it that the Great One whom you 
worship does not prevent the deed, if He 
exists, and it be evil?” 

“He will prevent it!” raved Bastin. 
“Even now He commands me to prevent 
it, and Iobey!” Then, drawing the revolver 
from his pocket, he pointed it at Oro’s 
breast, adding: “Swear not to commit 
this crime, or I will kill you!” 

“So the man of peace would become a 
man of blood,” mused Oro, “and kill that 
7 may not kill for the good of the world? 
Why, what is the matter with that toy of 
yours, Preacher?” and he pointed to the 
pistol. 

Well might he ask, for as he spoke the 
revolver flew out of Bastin’s hand. High 
into the air it flew, and as it went discharged 
itself, all the six chambers of it, in rapid 
succession, while Bastin stood staring at 
his arm and hand which he seemed unable 
to withdraw. 

“Do you still threaten me with that out- 
stretched hand, Preacher?” mocked Oro. 

“T can’t move it,” said Bastin; “it seems 
turned to stone.” 

“Be thankful that you are also not turned 
to stone. But, because your courage pleases 
me,I will spare you, yes, and will advance 
you in my New Kingdom. What shall you 
be? Controller of Religions, I think, since 
all the qualities that a high priest should 
have are yours—faith, fanaticism and folly.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Bastin, “but 
all of a sudden my arm and hand are quite 
well again. I suppose it must have been 
‘pins and needles,’ or something of that 
sort, which made me throw away the pistol 
and pull the trigger when I didn’t mean to 
do so.” 

Then he went to fetch that article which 
had fallen beyond the dais, and quite for- 
got his intention of executing Oro in the 
interest of testing its mechanism which 
proved to be destroyed. To his proposed 
appointment he made no allusion. If 
he comprehended what was meant, which 
I doubt, he took it as a joke. 

“Hearken all of you,” said Oro, lifting 
his head suddenly, for while Bastin re- 
covered the revolver he had been brooding. 
“The great thing which I shall do to- 
morrow must be witnessed by you because 


thereby only can you come to understand 
my powers. Also yonder where I bring it 
about in the bowels of the earth, you will be 
safer than elsewhere, since when and per- 
haps before it happens, the whole world 
will heave and shake and tremble, and | 
know not what may chance, even in these 
caves. For this reason also, do not forget 
to bring the little hound with you, since 
him -least of all of you would I see come 
to harm, perhaps because once, hundreds of 
generations ago as you reckon time, I had 
a dog very like to him. Your mother loved 
him much, Yva, and when she died, this 
dog died also. He lies embalmed with her 
on her coffin yonder in the temple, and 
yesterday I went to look at both of them. 
The beasts are wonderfully alike, which 
shows the everlastingness of blood.” 

He paused a while, lost in thought, then 
continued: “After the deed is done I'll 
speak with you and you shall choose, 
Strangers, whether you will die your own 
masters, or live on to serve me. Now there 
is one problem that is left to me to solve— 
whether I can save a certain land—do not 
ask which it is, Humphrey, though I see the 
question in your eyes—or must let it go 
with the rest. I only answer you that I 
will do my best because you love it. So 
farewell for a while, and, Preacher, be 
advised by me and do not aim too high 
again.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter where I aim,” answered 
Bastin sturdily, “or whether I hit or miss, 
since there is something much bigger than 
me waiting to deal with you. The coun- 
tries that you think you are going to destroy 
will sleep quite as well to-morrow as they 
do to-night, Oro.” 

“Much better, I think, Preacher, since by 
then they will have left sorrow and pain 
and wickedness and war far behind them.” 

“Where are we to go?” I asked. 

“The Lady Yva will show you,” he 
answered, waving his hand, and once more 
bent over his endless calculations. 

Yva beckoned to us and we turned and 
followed her down the hall. She led us to 
a street near the gateway of the temple and 
thence into one of the houses. There was 
a portico to it leading to a court out of 
which opened rooms somewhat in the 
Pompeian fashion. We did not enter the 
rooms, for at the end of the court were a 
metal table and three couches also of metal, 
on which were spread rich-looking rugs. 
Whence these came I do not know and 
never asked, but I remember that they 
were very beautiful and soft as velvet. 

“Here you may sleep,” she said, “if sleep 
you can, and eat of the food that you have 
brought with you. To-morrow. early I will 
call you when it is time for us to start 
upon our journey into the bowels of the 
earth.” 
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This letter was re- 
cently received by a 
well-known firm in 
respect of the sudden 
death of one of their 
employees who had 
leit his wife and 
family unprovided for, 
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Tuts human document tells its own 
story. No emphasis is needed to point 


: er 1 It enables him to build up a substantiai re- 
out how desirable it is that every hus- 


serve fund for comfortable retirement or 


band and father should make provision 
for his wife and family by means of 
Life and Endowment Assurance. The 
only excuse a man can have is that 
he does not realise the many substantial 
benefits that can be assured by setting 
aside annually a small proportion of his 
earnings adapted to his particular con- 
ditions. Briefly stated, the benefits of 
Life and Endowment Assurance are ; 


future needs. This means the payment of 
the sum assured together with profits at a 
specified age—say 50, at which date no 
further premiums would be payable. 


2 To make provision for his wife and family in the 


event of his being taken from them by accident or 
illness in which case the whole of the sum assured, 
together with profits due to date, would be paid 
to his representatives without further premiums. 


3 To provide means for the education of his chil- 


dren or for giving them a good start in life 


4 To secure other benefits in addition. 


If you would have that peace of mind in regard to the future that is possessed by every 
prudent man who makes wise provision by means of Endowment Assurance you 
should write to-day for full particulars of its many benefits and then take up a 


“ British Dominions” Policy. 


Head Office: 


0, AGLE STAR 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Please ask for ‘‘ Endowment Assurance” Prospectus. 


Branches and Agents 
throughout 
the United Kingdom. 
Applications for 
Agencies invited. 


ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000. 
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Yva turned to go. 

“I must leave you,” she said, “since 
my father needs my help. The matter has to 
do with the Force that he would let loose 
to-morrow, and its measurement; also with 
the preparation of the robes that we must 
wear lest it should harm us in its leap.” 

Something in her eyes told me that she 
wished me to follow her, and I did so. 
Outside the portico where we stood in the 
desolate, lighted street, she halted. 

“If you are not afraid,” she said, “meet 
me at midnight by the statue of Fate in 
the great temple, for I would speak with 


you Humphrey, where, if anywhere, we may. 


be alone.” 

“T will come, Yva.” 

“You know the road and the gates are 
open, Humphrey.” 

Then she gave me her hand to kiss and 
glided away. 

I returned to the others and .we ate, some- 
what sparingly, for we wished to save our 
food in case of need, and having drunk of 
the Life-water, were not hungry. Also we 
talked a little, but by common consent 
avoided the subject of the morrow. 

We knew that terrible things were afoot, 
but lacking any knowledge of what these 
might be, thought it useless to discuss them. 
Indeed, we were too depressed, so much so 
that even Bastin and Bickley ceased from 
arguing. The latter was so overcome by 
the’ exhibition of Oro’s powers when he 
caused the pistol to leap into the air and 
discharge itself, that he could not even 
pluck up courage to laugh at the failure 
of Bastin’s efforts to do justice on the old 
Super-man, or rather to prevent him from 
attempting a colossal crime. 

At length we lay down on the couches to 
rest, Bastin remarking that he wished he 
could turn off the light, also that he did 
not in the least regret having tried to kill 
Oro. Sleep seemed to come to the others 
quickly, but I could only doze, to wake up 
from time to time. 

Presently I rose and crept down the court 
without waking them, and went to the place 
Yva had appointed. 

It seemed long before Yva came, but at 
last she did come. I caught sight of her 
far away beyond the temple gate, flitting 
through the unholy brightness of the 
pillared courts like a white moth at night 
and seeming quite as small. She ap- 
proached ; now she was as a ghost, and then, 
drawing near, changed into a living, 
breathing, lovely woman. I opened my 
arms, and with something like a sob she 
sank into them and kissed as mortals do. 

I could not come more quickly,” she 
said. “The Lord Oro needed me, and those 
calculations were long and difficult. Also 
twice he must visit the place whither we 
shall go to-morrow, and that took time.” 


“Then it is close at hand?” I said. 

“Humphrey, be not foolish. Do you not 
remember, who have travelled with him, 
that Oro can throw his soul afar and bring it 
back again laden with knowledge, as the feet 
of a bee are laden with golden dust? Well, 
he went and went again, and I must wait. 
And then the robes and shields; they must 
be prepared by his arts and mine. Oh! 
ask not what they are, there is no time to 
tell, and it matters nothing. Some folk are 
wise and some are foolish, but all which 
matters is that within them flows the blood 
of life and that life breeds love, and that 
love, as I believe, although Oro does not, 
breeds immortality. And if so what is 
Time but as a grain of sand upon the 
shore?” 

“This, Yva; it is ours, who can count on 
nothing else.” 

“Oh! Humphrey, if I thought that, no 
more wretched creature would breathe to- 
night upon this great world.” : 

“What do you mean?” I asked, growing 
fearful, more at her manner and her look 
than at her words. ; 

“Nothing, nothing, except that Time is 
so very short. A kiss, a touch, a little light 
and a little darkness, and it is gone. Ask 
my father Oro who has lived a thousand 
years and slept for tens of thousands, as I 

ave, and he will say the same. It is 
against Time that he fights; he to whom 
Time has brought nothing save a passing, 
blood-stained greatness, and triumph ending 
in darkness and disaster, and hope that will 
surely suffer hope’s eclipse, and power that 
must lay down its coronet in dust.” 

“And what has it brought to you, Yva, 
beyond a fair body and a soul of strength?” 

“It has brought a spirit, Humphrey. 
Between them the body and soul have bred 
a spirit, and in the fires of tribulation from 
that spirit has been distilled the essence 
of eternal love. That is Time’s gift to me, 
and therefore, although still he rules me 
here, I mock at Fate,” and she waved her 
hand with a gesture of defiance at the 
stern-faced, sexless effigy which sat above 
us, the sword across its knees. 

“Look! Look!” she went on in a swelling 
voice of music, pointing to the statues of 
the dotard and the beauteous woman. 
“They implore Fate, they worship Fate. / do 
not implore, 7 do not worship or ask a sign 
as even Oro does and as did his forefathers. 
7 rise above and triumph. As Fate, the god 
of my people, sets his foot upon the sun, so 
I set my foot upon Fate, and thence, like 
a swimmer from a rock, leap into the waters 
of Immortality.” 

“What do you mean?” T asked. “Yva, 
you talk like one who has finished with life.” 

“It passes. Life passes like breath fading 
from a mirror. So should all talk who 
breathe beneath the sun.” 
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“You drive me mad, Yva. I cannot 
understand.” 

“Nor can I altogether, Humphrey. Why 
should I, seeing that I am no more than 
woman, as you are no more than man? I 
would always have you remember, Hum- 
phrey, that I am no spirit or sorceress, but 
just a woman—like her you lost.” 

I looked at her doubtfully. 

“T will tell you, though I am not sure 
that you will believe me.” She glanced 
about her as though she were frightened 
lest someone should overhear her words or 
read her thoughts. Then she stretched out 
her hands and drawing my head towards 
her, put her lips to my ear and whispered: 

“Because once you saw me die, as women 
often die—giving life for life.” 

“T saw you die?” I gasped. 

She nodded, then continued to whisper 
in my ear, not in her own voice, but 
another’s : 

“Go where you seem called to go, far 
away. Oh! the wonderful place in which 
you will find me, not knowing that you have 
found me. Good-bye for a little while; 
only for a little while, my own, my own!" 

I knew the voice as I knew the words, 
and knowing, I think that I should have 
fallen to the ground, had she not supported 
me with her strong arms. 

“Who told you?” I stammered. “Was 
it Bickley or Bastin? They knew, though 
neither of them heard those holy words.” 

“Not Bickley nor Bastin,” she answered, 
shaking her head, “no, nor you yourself, 
awake or sleeping, though once, by the lake 
yonder, you said to me that when a certain 
one lay dying, she bade you seek her else- 
where, for certainly you would find her. 
Humphrey, I cannot say who told me those 
words because I do not know. / think 
they are a memory, Humphrey!” 

“That would mean that you, Yva, are 
the same as one who was—not called Yva.” 

“The same as one who was called 
Natalie, Humphrey,” she replied in solemn 
accents. “One whom you loved and whom 
you lost.” 

“Then you think that we live again upon 
this earth?” 

“Again and yet again, until the time 
comes for us to leave this earth for ever. 
Of this, indeed, I am sure, for that know- 
ledge was part of the secret wisdom of my 


“But you were not dead. You only slept.” 
“The sleep was a death-sleep which went 
by like a flash, yes, in an instant, or so it 
seemed. Only the shell of the body re- 
mained preserved by mortal arts, and when 
the returning spirit and the light of life were 
poured into it again, it awoke But during 
this long death-sleep, that spirit may have 
spoken through other lips and that light 
may have shone through other eyes, though 


remember 
temple a while ago I showed you a picture 
of myself and of a man who loved me and 
whom I loved, and of his death at Oro’s 


of these I nothing. In this 


hands. Did you note anything about that 
man?” 

“Bickley did,” I answered. “Was he 
right?” 


“T think that he was right since otherwise 
I should not have loved you, Humphrey.” 

“T remember nothing of that man, Yva.” 

“Tt is probable that you would not, since 
you and he are very far apart, while between 
ou and him flow wide seas of death, where- 
in are set islands-of life; perhaps many of 
them. But I remember much who seem to 
have left him but a very little while ago.” 

“When you awoke in your coffin and 
threw your arms about me, what did you 
think, Yva?” 

“T thought you were that man, Humphrey.” 

There was silence between us and in 
that silence the truth came home to me. 
Then there before the effigy of Fate and in 
the desolate, glowing temple we plighted 
anew our troth made holy by a past that 
thus so wonderfully lived again. 

Of this consecrated hour I say no more. 
Let each picture it as he will. A glory as 
of heaven fell upon us and in it we dwelt 
a space. 

“Beloved,” she whispered at length in a 
voice that was choked as though with tears, 
“if it chances that we should be separated 
again for a little while, you will not grieve 
over-much? ” 

“Knowing all I should try not to grieve, 
Yva, seeing that in truth we never can be 
parted. But do you mean that I shall die?” 

“Being mortal either of us might seem 
to die, Humphrey,” and she bent her head 
as though to hide her face. “You know we 
go into dangers this day.” 

“Does Oro really purpose to destroy much 
of the world, and has he in truth the power, 
¥va?” 

“He does so purpose and most certainly 
he has the power, unless—unless some other 
Power should stay his hand.” 

“What other power, Yva?” 

“Oh! perhaps that which you worship, 
that which is called Love. The love of 
man may avert the massacre of men. 
hope so with all my heart. Hist! Oro 
comes. Follow me. Swiftly.” 

She sped across the temple to where a 
chapel opened out of it which was full of 
the statues of dead kings, for here was the 
entrance to their burial vault. We reached 
it and hid behind the base of one of these 
statues. By standing to our full height, 
without being seen we still could see between 
the feet of the statue that stood upon a 
pedestal. 

Then Oro came. 

(End of Chapter Twenty-two.) 
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Smart—from top to toe 


Such smartness necessitates the neatness, 
the daintiness of ankle that can only be 
achieved with perfect-fitting stockings. 


Quality 
Stockings & Socks 


fit without wrinkle the whole time of wear and 
retain the downy softness of finish that charac- 
terises all Jason Stockings and Socks when new. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair and pay only the price 
marked on the Tab of Stockings and Socks for ladies and men. 


Jason Triumph” per pair. Jason “Choice”... ... 4/3 per pair. 

Jason ‘*Primus” ... ... 3/6 per pair. "Stylish 


Jason Charm’ 


3/9 per pair. Jason“ Acme” 5/3 
Jason Grace” 


4]- per pair. Jason “Supreme”... 5/6 
Jason “Perfect”... ... 6/3 per pair. 


In case of difficulty write to— The 


Tab 


a W. Tyler, Sons & Co., P.O. Box 110, Leicester. qaso8s 


YOU GAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


_ By Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 
“You cannot fail." All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our 
music and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
if they can do it so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by thé old methods owing to the difficulties, 
or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
The word “ educator"’ means ‘‘to lead out" or “to draw out,"’ It does not 
mean “to cram in." Our system drayvs out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson, Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive five tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our 
Statements. This small! outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years 
of purest pleasure. No one ever say again, “1 wish | could play”; everyone can do It, to-day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, Memorial Hall Quiver. 
Farringdon Street, London, EC. 
Beng a reader of THR QUIVER and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order tor ONE SHILLING 
and SIXPENCE. m return for a i please send me your “8 No. 1,” published at 2/6, containing eight tunes, with instructions 
how I can play them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musician, 
NOTE.—Piease Ald on Postal Order to Naunton's National Music System, Lid, 


NAME .,... 


ADDRESS 
DATE 
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THE FOOD BEVERAGE 


Just as the V.C. on the battlefield symbolizes valour and 
mighty deeds—so in the matter of health-giving food 
beverages V.C, (Vi-Cocoa) stands for vigour—splendid 
bodily health and keen alert brain-power. 


VI-COCOA, popularly called the Nation’s Food Beverage, 
provides the strength and driving power necessary to men 
and women in every walk of life who desire to achieve big 
things. The harder you work, whether with brain or 
muscle, the more you need VI-COCOA—for while you 
are expending energy VI-COCOA is making good the 
waste—reducing fatigue to a minimum—strengthening your 
muscles and stimulating your brain. Start the day with a 
cup of this delicious body and brain builder—have another 
cup when you feel run down, and a cup at bedtime will 
ensure a good night's rest. 


THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 
Managing Director—G. HAVINDEN, 


DELECTALAND, WATFORD. 


DELECTALAND 


! where Pure Foods come from. } 
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Conducted by M'SR.H.Lock 


“Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
serenity.”—AppDISON. 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—I was re- 

minded of Addison’s words on the 

day I visited Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, where we hope to found 


“The Quiver” Army of Helpers Bed 


Cheerfulness was the keynote of the whole 
place. In the big dining-room cheerful 
boys were laying the tables and wheeling 
round great screens (I don’t know the 
technical terms) on which hung rows ot 
Mugs for the diners who would troop in 
later; in the kitchens cheerful cooks were 
preparing the most savoury soup and stews. 
In the cottages where the boys live with “a 
mother” there was concentrated essence of 
cheerfulness. 

I can conjure up pictures of happy groups 
everywhere, and I was especially stru k 
by the friendly terms existing between the 
Governor, Mr, Paget, and the boys. In one 
play-room two small boys had just finished 
playing draughts. 

C I'll take the best player for one game,” 
said Mr. Paget, “and I'll give him a 
Who is the best 


Prize if he beats me. 
player ?” 


Tichie Dove,” said a dozen eager voices, 
381 


and the fair-haired boy with the quaint 
name, looking a little pink from being sud- 
denly thrust into public notice, was pushed 
forward. 

So the game began, and Tichie, the cham- 
pion, was badly beaten. 

“Never mind, you made a good fight,” 
said Mr. Paget. ‘‘ Here’s twopence for a 
consolation prize.” 

Tichie beamed and gave a cheerful 
“Thank you, sir.” 

I think each boy realises that up at Gwynne 
House live Mr. and Mrs. Paget, who are 
ready to be “‘ father and mother” to each 
one of them—in each cottage there is the 
kindly ‘‘ mother’? who watches over their 
welfare—so that even though they may 
have begun life orphaned and destitute, 
here they have found more parents than 
are allotted to children who are not cast 
homeless on the world, 

The marvel of the work achieved came to 
me in full force when we sat at lunch at 
Gwynne House, and one of the guests was 
a young Flying Officer—gallant, handsome 
and debonair. He told us interesting and 
thrilling stories with a fine sense of humour, 
and with no trace of self-consciousness or 
self-glorification, and I admired his par- 
ticularly charming manner, 

When he had left, I spoke about him to 
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Mr. Paget, and said how exceptionally 
attractive he appeared to be. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ he is one of our boys.” 

“A Barnardo boy,” I said, ‘ actually a 
destitute boy originally ? ” 

“Yes. You see, we often get fine stuff 
to work upon. He is a splendid fellow.” 

There seemed to me no better evidence 
for my readers that their gifts to Bar- 
nardo’s, large or small, can bear the most 
remarkable fruit than this transition from 
a homeless waif to a Flying Officer. Here 
opportunity had been given and fullest 
advantage taken. These wonders have been 
worked and will be worked again. It is 
our part to supply the ‘‘ wherewithal.” 

I am grateful for a number of very wel- 
come and helpful subscriptions, and I hope 
to chronicle more in the next number. We 
require 

$500 


to endow THe Quiver Army of Helpers 
Bed, and every sum, large or small, is 
welcome, and helps towards our end. 


A Unique Hospital 
Several parcels of books have gone from 
QUIVER readers to a unique hospital equipped 


and run by Mrs. T. S. Hall, O.B.E., at 
12 Southwell Gardens, South Kensington. 
This hospital is for sick Australian nurses, 
and it was opened on 30th June, 1917, by 
Mr. Andrew Fisher, High Commissioner for 
Australia. No one can estimate the com- 
fort and assistance that this hospital has 
brought to Australian nurses who have 
fallen ill while nursing the Australian troops, 
They are half the world away from relations 
and friends, and instead of being transferred 
to any hospital or home, they find themselves 
in the beautiful house which Mrs. Hall 
wished them to feel was “home.” And 
indeed there is nothing of the institution 
about it. It gives an impression of sunny, 
airy rooms furnished with every comfort in 
soft warm tones, exquisite Japanese colour 
prints on the walls, palms and flowers in 
every corner, restful chairs, writing tables 
at hand, a piano and books, dainty bedrooms 
and wards, and that atmosphere of “ cosi- 
ness ’’ which some people can convey subtly 
to a house. 

But it is not merely an ornamental in- 
stitution ; 318 cases have passed through 
the hospital, and these include bronchitis, 
pleurisy, pneumonia, influenza, accidents, 


A Unique Hospital. 
Not for wounded soldiers, but for Australian aurses who have fallen ill when nursing their soldiers. 
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and an injury from air raid on the Western 
Front. Medical Boards on Australian nurses 
are also held at this hospital. 

No better or more useful piece of war work 
has been achieved than this hospital of 
25 beds, for which Mrs. Hall has been en- 
titely responsible. She has controlled the 
domestic arrangements herself, and she has 
the satisfaction of knowing that every 
comfort has been given to those women 
who devote their lives to arduous and 
skilled work for the sick and wounded, and 
who too often are left to shift for themselves 
when illness overtakes them. Mrs. Hall 
has been assisted by an able nursing staff, 
and by her housekeeper, Mrs. Nicholson. 
The house in Southwell Gardens, from 
which the flag of the Southern Cross has 
waved a welcome, will linger in the grateful 
memories of many an Australian nursing 
sister throughout the years to come. 

I know that readers of THE QuIvER will be 
glad to think that their books provided 
some pleasant hours to their Australian 
kinswomen. 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 

For the moment no further supply of 
gloves or fur is required for the Glove-Waist- 
coat Society. Miss Cox told me that she 
would carry on the work till the end of the 
winter, but that then she felt the need of a 
rest from fur and gloves. I am not sur- 
prised. It is possible that she may develop 
a continuation of the scheme, but for the 
time being she does not wish me to appeal 
for further supplies. She asks me to ex- 
press once again her heartiest thanks for 
the invaluable help from readers of THE 
QUIVER, 

The fur waistcoats and those kid-lined 
ones sent to officers give the very greatest 
satisfaction. One friend to whom I sent 
one of those lined with white kid wrote: 
“It is a godsend in the cold weather. I 
took it into wear immediately.” These 
Waistcoats will be equally useful for civilian 
life; and as for the fur waistcoats, the mine- 
Sweepers and men of the Royal Navy ap- 
Preciate them immensely. 

lam sure that the readers of THE QUIVER 
will join with me in congratulating Miss 
Cox and her helpers on the splendid piece 
of war work they have achieved. We are 


Proud to have been able to help in a small 
Way, 


_ Mrs. T. S. Hall, with Siafi and Patients, 


Letters in Brief 


Mrs. Kinsey Reynotps (Calgary).—“ I am post 
ing you this week 150 or more pairs of gloves, which 
L have collected from many friends here; also the 
fur lining of an old coat, which I hope may prove 
useful. I am promised a lot of fur cuttings, and 
later on will forward them to you.” 


Miss J. J. Mackay (Langside P. School, Glasgow) 
—‘*I enclose a small parcel of old kid and fur from 
the pupils in the Infant Rooms and in my sewing 
class. The bags are the girls’ own efforts. I hope 
they will be of some use.”’ 


Mrs. M. G. WintER Newfoundland).— Having 
seen an article in THe Quiver asking for old gloves 
and fur, I have collected some of each, and by this 
mail am sending three parcels. I hope it will not 
be too late in the season to be of use to the sailors, 
but I suppose it would always be of use.” 


Mrs. E. Keen (Carnforth)—“ I am sending a 
few bits of fur and some gloves. I know they are 
not worth much, but I dare say waistcoats and gloves 
will be needed for some time yet. I am very glad 
the fighting part of the war is over for the poor 
mothers’ sake, also for our poor prisoners. We lost 
our only one in France in 1915, so can sympathise 
with others.” 


A. K. Gatree (East Sheen),—** Will you herewith 
find the enclosed box of old gloves which I hope the 
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wonderful workers will be able to convert into warm 
‘comfies’ for our brave men. I have collected 
many of them from my colleagues at school and have 
delayed sending—waiting for ‘ more '—but if I wait 
longer they will be of no use at all.” 

Some very useful contributions came from 
a lady in Nova Scotia, who wrote me a 
very kind letter. She had lost her only son 
in the war—he died in hospital in London— 
and our very deep sympathy is with her 
in this irreparable loss. Her daughter is 
nursing in France. Every day brings fresh 
evidence of the self-sacrifice that this war 
has called forth, and those who have lost 
most seem ever the most ready to help 
others. 


Fur still Wanted 

Miss Violet Methley is delighted with the 
pieces of velvet, plush, silk and cloth we 
send to her for the wounded soldiers’ toy- 
making. In our last parcel we enclosed 
some pieces of fur, and she says these were 
most welcome, so please transfer your fur 
gifts to her. I shall be glad to receive 
both large and small pieces on her behalf. 


Gay Bags 

I received some splendid gifts of Gay 
Bags, and Mrs. Ord Marshall wrote: “I 
beg to thank you for two parcels of Gay 
Bags from readers of THE QuivER. We 
do indeed thank them all for this splendid 
consignment. We are at once forwarding 
them to the different centres.” 

Among the gifts, special mention must be 
made of those sent by Lady Young (St. 
Leonards), Mrs. Hefford (who added that 
they were made by an old lady and her 
maid), Miss K. Hebditch (43 bags made by 
her pupils at Acton House School, Martock), 
and 19 bags from four Bearsden school- 
girls, who wrote: ‘‘ We thought that it 
would be very nice to make Gay Bags for 
soldiers. We asked some ladies in Bearsden 
if they could give us cloth, and received a 
great quantity of it.” Miss Lilian A. Slade 
(Rye) sent a welcome gift of bags, and wrote : 
““T am sending a few bags for the use of 
the wounded soldiers, the work of a small 
class of girls which meets at our house each 
week, and which they send with their very 
‘est wishes.”” Miss E. H. Bolton (Dedding- 
ton) sent ‘‘ a few bags which have been made 
by my scho'ars, very young children, in 
spare moments, hoping thereby that they 
may be a slight help to you.”’ Miss Wini- 


fred M. Buck sent 36 bags, and other wel- 
come parcels came anonymously. I was 
much touched by the two following letters: 


“Dear MapaAm,—I am just sending you a very 
few trifles for some of your works. I hoped to have 
made a large parcel, but have been ill, and being 
over 80 years of age I cannot work very quickly, 
so am sending what I can. If they are of no use you 
can easily throw them away and accept the will for 
the deed.—Wishing you every success, Mrs. T.” 


My heartfelt sympathy goes out to the 
writer of this letter : 


““ DEAR Mrs. Locx,—I hope these Gay Bags will 
not be too late to be of use to some of our brave 
boys. My girl got some of her friends to make one 
or two of them. I was greatly touched when I 
read in the October Quiver of that brave mother 
who went to France to see her boy. We lost our 
only one almost at the finish of the war. How hard 
it is for the brave lads to be taken away when life 
should have been at its best for them.—MorTHER 
OF A Brave Scotcn CANADIAN.” 


Now our Gay Bag collection is finished. 
I hear from Mrs. Ord Marshall : 


“T have looked into things and think we shall 
have enough bags to finish off all the work we shall 
have for the war. Thank you very much. I think 
your kind helpers will never perhaps realise how 
much comfort their work has given, nor how many 
belongings the soldiers have managed to keep about 
them by the aid of your bags. Our little gifts have 
gone out in them, and letter upon letter tells of the 
joy with which the things were taken out of the bag 
for use and how the bags continued to be their best 
friends after—so that is something to have donc.” 


Books still Needed 


We have great opportunities still for 
placing books. They are needed by men 
in the Navy and Army to while away the 
long hours, by the Women Landworkers, 
and by the Club for Deaf Working Girls in 
Marylebone organised by Miss J. Montagu. 
Please send fiction, biography, school stories, 
travel books, history, poetry, and scientific 
works. We can find readers for every book 
you can spare, except for huge out-of-date 
books that have never been of use or pleasure 
to anyone. I was very pleased with this 
letter from “‘ Fellow Feeling ”’ : 

“1 have to-day forwarded a small parcel of books. 
If suitable I should like them to go to the Deaf 
Working Girls’ Club, please. I have been quite 


deaf myself for years, so can feel for them and under- 
stand how much a book helps.” 


More Wool, Please 

Miss Phyllis Lowe does not require any 
more wool, and sends me a very nice letter, 
in which she says : 
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THE QUIVER 


HINDOO SECRET 
KILLS SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR FOR EVER, 
ROOT AND ALL. 
Army Officer’s Widow Tells How 


She Eradicated Hair Growths 
‘ After 20 Years’ Failures. 


ELECTRICITY ENTIRELY SUPERSEDED. 


Remarkable Hindoo Secret, 
Revealed Through Officer's 
Bravery, Now Offered. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frederica Hudson, widow of 
Major Hudson, a distinguished Officer in the Indian Army, any 
lady can now secure quick and complete relief from the curse of 
Superfluous Hair. 

hrough the bravery and heroism of her soldier husband, Mrs. 
Hudson obtained possession of a remarkable Hindoo secret, which 
authorities know has made Superfluous Hair a thing unknown 
among Indian women. ‘Through this secret she got rid of her own 
growth after many things had failed, and now offers full information, 
free of all charge, to enable any other sufferer to do likewise. 

MRS. HUDSON’S STORY OF DELIVERANCE AFTER 

ELECTRICITY AND ALL THINGS FAILED. 

Here is Mrs. Hudson's story: For 
yeafs I was sorely afilicted with a 
heavy moustache, several tufts of 
beard, and a hideous heavy cover- 
ing on myarms. Like many others, 
I wastedasmall fortuneon the various 
preparations advertised, all of which 
made my growth all the worse. 

I also submitted to the terrible 
electric needle, but found that for 
every hair thus destroyed at least 
two came back in its place. 
“NATIVE RELIGION MAKES SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 

A RELIGIOUS CRIME.’’ 

My husband, when stationed in India, discovered (as anyone can 
verity from those who have lived there) that Hindoo women are 
forbidden by their religion to have hair on any part of their body 
except their head. Even the faintest trace of hair on the lip, chin 
or arms would for ever ostracise a Hindoo woman. The Hindoo 
method of destroying hair, however, has always been a closely 
guarded secret, but just before his own death my husband saved 
the life of a converted Native Soldier, and persuaded him to reveal 


the secret of the Hindoo Hair-Destroyer. My husband gave me | 


the entire formula. , I tried it. 


POSITIVELY KILLED MY GROWTH. TO-DAY I HAVE 
NO TRACE . 


The very first application made the hair weak and withery-looking. 
In a few days the hair entirely disappeared, and since then I have 
never had a trace of hair to he nd so, having found that this 
remarkable remedy absolutely cured my heavy moustache, the 
coarse tufts of hair on my face, and the heavy covering on my arms 
from which I suffe ed 20 years’ humiliation, I want every lady to 

ve the benefit of the secret which my husband secured for me. 

write me to-day, sending me the Coupon below, or copy of it, 
together with your name and address (please state whether Mrs. or 

liss), and two penny stamps to cover my outlay for posting, and I 
will send you free full and complete instructions, so that you need 
never have vod trace of superfluous hair to annoy you again for the 
rest of your life. I will also send you other valuable Beauty Secrets, 

tee, as soon as published. Address as below. 


THIS FREE COUPON 


with your name and address 
and ad. stamps. 

._ Mrs. Hupson: Please send me free full information and 

instructions to cure superfluous hair, also details of other beauty 

Secrets as soon as you can. Address, Frepgrica Hupson, 

Dept. F453, No. 9 Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs, Hudson belongs to a family high 


in Society, and is the widow of a prominent Army Officer, so you 
can write her with every confidence. ; 


Creamola Day 


The day 
the chi 1: 
dren like—a 
lovely pud- 
ding and 
plenty of it. 


They can have MORE when there’s 


CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


for it goes almost three times as far, 
for the same price, as any other 
high-grade custard powder. 

Creamola is a Custard of pre-war quality 
making delicious sweets and desserts with 
the richness and sustaining properties of 
new-laid eggs. 

Sold everywhere in 2d.,94, and 1/6 packets. Large 


air-tight tins, 1/8, or 1-/b, packet fost free from 
the makers. 


Creamola Recife Book Free. 
Send Post Card for one. 


D. K. PORTER 6& CO., Glasgow. 


G4. @ 


In spite of the difficulties created by a long war, 


RONUK SANITARY POLISHES 
remain pre-eminent, and have maintained their high 
Quvua.itiss. Owing to shortage of raw materials it has 
not been possible to supply the increased QUANTITIES 
called for, Dut it is hoped soon to remedy this. 


sparingly. 
The HOSPITALS still need it. 
A little Ronuk goes a long way and will polish'and re-polish by 
simply using a brush or a cloth, or, better still, a Ronuk Home 
Polisher, Write for leaflet to— 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 


Tints grey or faded hair any natural 
shade desired — brown, dark-brown, 
light-brown, or black — is permanent 
and washable, has no grease, and 
. does not burn the hair—is used by 

® over three - quarters of a_ million 
people. The highest medical cer- 
@ tificate accompanies each bottle, 


2/6 per Bottle. 


Of all Chemists, Stores, and Hair- 
dressers, or direct from 


we, Hindes Ltd., Patentees and Manu- 


facturers of Hindes Hair Wavers 
t, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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Protect your Complexion 
during the Winter 


Cold winds and frost play havoc with 
the skin, which if neglected quickly 
loses its fresh and dainty appearance. 
To prevent this a little La-rola should 
be lightly rubbed into the face before 
going out in the cold air, and an appli- 
cation should be given to the hands 
each time they are washed. 


BEETHAM'S 
a-roia 

is absolutel less, delightfully fragrant and refreshin 

COMPLEXIONS | °° 20s°lutely pure, greaseless, delighttully Irag 


(with Glycerine) 
to use, and a little applied to the face and hands will prevent and 
may be greatly IM remove all traces of Roughness, Redness, Chaps, etc. Keep a 
PRE Oy to | bottle on your dressing table and in your bathroom. 


BI which gi 
poe nor Satguel thet to La-rola is quite economical at 1/1} per bottle, because it goes a long way. 
It ts 30 good that all Chemists sell it. 


gives THE BEAUTY 
SPO 


Gee | BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 


THE SPIRIT OF “GO WITHOUT.” 


One by one we have witnessed the spartan restrictions 
upon our wartime menu—one by one we have wit- 
nessed our little pre-war ‘‘ treats” soar to prohibitive prices, 
until we find ourselves passing over, instinctively, almost 
every ‘‘still possible” dainty which costs little and adds 
much to the pleasures of a meal. Imagine how a dish of 
rich, creamy custard—or an appetising raspberry Blanc- 
Mange—would add quite a festive touch to the otherwise 
plain meal, and even in these days the cost is only a few 
pence. 

For instance, the Delectaland Food Products which come 
from Watford, offer quite a wide choice for dainty dishes, 
ranging from Freemans Custard and Blanc-Mange, or 
Baking Powder, to Turtlekon—real Turtle Soup—or Vi- 
‘Cocoa, which is so excellent for all workers. The Delecta 
Magazine will solve many little housekeeping problems for 
aeoag Editor will send you a copy free if you write and 
ask him, 


NO SUGAR REQUIRED. 


SWEETENED 


CUSTARD 


ECONOMISES SUGAR! = 
A Fulcreem Custard enhances the 
value of milk—" Nature's food triumph 

by the biending of nutritious cerea!s 
Delicious with fruit or 


Cured in 7 days. My System of Nerve Culture cures the 
awkward and inconvenient habit of Biushing. by the simple 
method of lifting your whole personality to a higher plane. The 
feeble, fluttering state of the nerves which occasions Blushing. 
Tremors, Timidity, and involuntary movements gives place to 
a cool and steady self-contidence. You no tonger Blush, start, 
or tremble, because you are complete master of yourself. 
Thus equipped success in games, study, work and society becomes 
easy and delightful. My method, which is simple and private, 
is — to persons of any age and either sex, and is highly p 
beneficial to the general health, Write at once, mentioning PLAISTOWE & CO.. Ltd., 
Queen = particulars and FREE Booklet, “Tne Hing’s Cross, Lundon 
ower to n. 


P WHAT ! HAVEN’T YOU TRIED IT? 
E. $. DEAN, 12 All Saints Ré., St. Annes-on-Sea, 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


“Will you give my greatest thanks to all Tue. 
Quiver readers who have sent such a splendid 
amount of wool? At present we have no more 
requests for blankets, and as we have quite enough 
wool to finish up the two blankets now being made 
we shall not want any more. Please thank your 
readers from me for helping us to keep the wounded 
soldiers and sailors warm. I am enclosing a bundle 
of silver paper. Some of it has been given to me 
by the same village children who have knitted the 
blankets.” 

Wool is, however, still needed by others. 
I have an appeal for wool for garments for 
the families of poor clergy from a lady in 
Leamington, and also from Miss Kimmins, 
Quartermaster of the Princess Louise Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, where Alfred Martin is. 
She asks for grey wool; and Miss Grace 
Lowe, of St. Giles-in-the-Fields School, can 
use wool for the pupils, who are in need of 
warm garments. 

Miss Dolly Robinson thanks all who sent 
“a lovely big parcel of wools”’ for knitting 
hatbands, which she sells in aid of “ Little 
Folks” Home; and Miss Kimmins, to 
whom I sent a first instalment of grey wool, 
wrote : 

“Please tell your Army of Helpers how very 
useful we find it,and how grateful we shall be for 
any they are able to send from time to time.” 


Alfred Martin 

I have to thank numerous kind readers 
for letters regarding the case of Alfred 
Martin. They will have seen in last month’s 
QuiveR that he had the good fortune to be 
admitted to the Princess Louise Ortho- 
pedic Hospital at Chailey. You will also 
be interested to hear how he came to be 
transported there in our QuivER Army of 
Helpers Ambulance. I was at my wits’ 
end to know how to remove him from the 
home in London to Chailey, for the cost of 
a motor ambulance would be twelve guineas, 
and that seemed a very large sum. Sud- 
denly I thought it was a case for the Red 
Cross, and I rang up Mr. Crothers and told 
him that a disabled seaman needed convey- 
ing to Chailey. 

“He shall go m your own ambulance,” 
he said, with characteristic kindness and 
promptness. 

The next morning Alfred was driven down 
to Chailey, with a nurse in attendance. He 
simply loved the drive. It was a glorious 
autumn day: “It was lovely to see the 
trees and berries,’ Alfred wrote, ‘‘ and the 
car ran so smoothly that I should not have 
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known it was moving if I had not seen the 
country receding.” 

Alfred is so happy and busy at Chailey. 
I will tell you more about him next month. 
I felt everyone would be glad to know of 
this special case driven by our ambulance. 


Our First Ambulance 

And now I want to tell you some in- 
teresting facts about that first ambulance 
of ours. They are communicated to Miss 
Hope Clarke by Mr. Messer. He says: 

“I thought you would be pleased to know that 
the Silver Thimble Ambulance, No. 26, up to Satur- 
day last, December 21st, has carried 1,067 patients 
and covered 6,977 miles.” 

Owing to pressure on space all Silver 
Thimble news is held over till next month. 
Meanwhile I shall be grateful to receive 
gifts of old silver, gold, etc., for Miss Hope 
Clarke’s collection on behalf of our gallant 
Mercantile Marine. 


An Appeal 

Can anyone spare boots—must be 11 
inches long—for a poor elderly gentlewoman 
suffering severely from rheumatism? She 
is very tall, and would be grateful for useful 
garments besides. I will give further par- 
ticulars later on. 


Wanted—a Pair of Ponies 

This sounds a substantial request, but we 
hope that some kind friend may feel in- 
clined to bestow a pair of small ponies—or 
failing a small pair, then one large one, to 
draw our “shay” at the “Little Folks”’ 
Home. Much to our regret, we are obliged 
to part with our white donkeys. As they 
grow older they grow naughtier, and it is 
impossible for the nurses to manage them. 
There is serious risk to the children, so the 
donkeys must go. We do hope we shall 
not have to put the “ shay”’ aside, for it is 
the only means by which those children 
who are not spinal cases, yet cannot 
walk, are able to reach the beach. 


Gifts of All Kinds Flow In 

I am delighted with contributions towards 
THE QuiveR Bed in Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ 
Garden City, “‘ Philip” at the Home for 
Little Boys, Farningham, St. Dunstan’s, 
Alfred Martin, Books, Gay Bags, Silver 
Paper, Wools, Silver and Gold oddments, 
kind letters, etc., from : 


Phyllis Brissenden, Alice Evison, Miss Jeanie Daly, Mrs. E, 
A, Slade, Nurse Waddington, Miss E. S. Hudson, Mrs. W. W. 
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Webb, Mrs. H. }. Emerton, Mrs. Rushbrvome, A. L. Matthews, 
Miss Hesketh, The Malton G.F.S. Members, Four Bearsden 
Schoolgirls, Fitz and Bryce Bird, C. Kay, Miss’ Doubleday, 
Miss M. H. P. Hindley, L. Worthington, Miss Tancock, Wawne 
Street Girls’ School, Hull, Miss M. G. Edmondson, Miss Edith 
Stevens, Mrs. A. Payne, Mrs. Watts (Urmston), Miss Parson, 
Mrs. Kinsey Reynolds (Calgary), Young Women’s Mutual Im- 
provement Society (Charlotte Street Congregational Church, 
Carlisle), Miss Burton, Miss Ritcliie, Miss M. Gardner, “ Salte 
burn,” Mrs. I. Court, Miss F, Townsend, Arthur Gunn, Anony- 
mous, Miss Anderson, Mrs. W. Reeve, M. Todd, The Misses 
Fraser, Miss Brighouse, Miss K. E. Hebditch, OH. B. D..,’ 
Mrs. Tims, Mrs. J. H. Mancor, Mr. E. A. Field, Mr. T. Rush- 
brook, Mrs. Shaw, Mrs. Stodgett, Mr. Charles Law, Woni 
Mahari, Miss Lamb, Miss L. E. all, “ Alpine Vale,” Miss E. B. 
McKay, Pupils of Miss Jessie L. Edwards, Hanover Street 
P. School, Aberdeen, Miss BE. J. Lawrence, Miss W. Dudden, 
Mrs. A. Todd, Miss Gracie Ryan, Katglas, Miss Parkinson; 
Janie Heywood, Mrs. H. F. Beale, Mrs. C. F. Godard, Miss 
Pattie Pitts, Mrs. J. Roantree, “J. C.,” Miss Varco, Mrs. "Houl- 
ton, Mrs. Hart, Miss Bartholomew, Howard D. Pearsons, 
Mrs. Andrews, Miss C A. Gladstone, Mrs. Cooke, Miss Benzie, 
Amey Chipper, Mie, Peel, K. W. (Ilford), Miss Skinner, Mrs, 
Woodroffe, Miss Wright, Mrs. Beach, Miss C. Erskine, Miss 
Parkinson, “ F. M. H.,” Miss Lambert, Mrs. Monar Wilson 
Hyde, Mrs. F. B. Turner, Miss Laight and Miss Herschel, 
Ethel Crombie, Mrs. Denmead, Lady Young, Mrs. Hefford? 
Mrs. Hart, The Senior Girls of St. Joun’ s School, Altrincham, 
Mrs. J. Hesketh, Anonymous, Miss H. M. Butler, A. Clarice 
Gale, Mrs. J. E. Senescall, Mrs. Oxbrow, Miss C. Stead, Miss 
M. E. Blood, Mies Bond, Elsie W. Garland, Mrs. Varty Smith, 
K. Winter, Miss D. Greenbank, Harry Peggy, Miss M. E. Wille 
shaw, Miss A. F. Nash, “ M. K.,”” Mrs. Horne Rigg, Miss Rose- 
mary Morrison, A. M. M. Affleck, Mrs. F. Adams, Mrs. Robins, 
The Misses J. and C. Sinclair, M. Dibble, Miss Woodroffe 
Hicks, M. Cadell, Mrs. A. P. Douglass, Mrs. A. Randall, 
Ella Blake, L. E. Sellman, Mrs. Thomas Butler, An Old Cornish- 
woman, Miss Price, Miss J. F. Mackay, Miss Doak, Mrs. Long- 
ford, H. E. Sparrow, Mrs. H. D. Jackman, Miss Dalzell, M. C, 
Jones, Mrs. John B. Jubb, Miss H. A. McClare, Miss Elizabeth 
B. Stark, Mrs. Emily Turner, M. A. Jessiman, Mrs. A. N. Stead, 
Betty Leese, Mrs. Corbett, Mrs. Geo. Hay, Mrs. Arthur nets 
Mrs. Hall, Miss K. Caistor, Miss R. A. Haynes, “ A. S. 
Grace M. Wildbur, “ Pontefract,”” Mrs. J. Yuill, Mrs. an 
O. Parkes, Mrs. C, Bloomfield, Miss J. B. Veitch, Miss J. M. 


Steeds, Sarah Carr, Mr. L. Cobb, Miss M. G. Jones, Mrs. Herring, 
“No Name,” “A Lover of Little Children,” Miss Margaret 
Hall, Miss Beatrice Norcliffe Roberts, Miss Una Abeille, Miss 
J. Barr, Miss S. Bailey, Amy Parkinson, Mrs. Norrington, 
“Friends,” Mabel A. Dean, “An Invalid,” Mrs. J. Smith 
Apsley End), A Scotch Working Woman, etc. 

Many names are held over till next month, 
My hearty thanks to one and all. 

May I ask correspondents to kindly sign 
their names very distinctly, and to put Mr,, 
Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in order to 
assist us in sending an accurate acknow- 
ledgiment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLrF 


(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, donations for THE Quiver 
Army of Helpers Bed at Dr. Barnardo's 
Boys’ Garden City, silver and gold oddments 
for the Silver Thimble Fund, fur, books, 
silver paper, gifts of money for ‘ Philip’s” 
maintenance at the Home for Little Boys, 
Farningham, and for the “ Little Folks” 
Convalescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, Tue 
QuIvER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., Limited, 


LIST OF FUNDS RECEIVED 


The Editor has much pleasure in acknowledging the following amounts received for the 
various funds, as mentioned below, up to January 22, 1910. 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes? Miss S. Bailey, tos. ; Mrs. R. E. 
Charlton, {2 28.; “A Friend at Sydney," £2; 
Scottish Working Woman's Mite,” 2s. 6d.; Miss M. E. 
Jones, £2; rs. M. Norrington, £20; Mar aret Hall, 
£1; Sarah Com 8 2s. 6d.; Mrs. L. Cobb, 2s. A. Field, 
£3 38.; “H. B.D.” Wee ; Mrs. Tims, ros. ue re signed 
A. Carey,” fry “ Anon, 28. 6d. ; jennie Daly, £1; 
« Anonymous,” olverhampton, 3s. ‘34.3 
Slade, 10s.; “* Three Little Japs,” ss. ; Miss 
28.3 Miss A. M. Robertson, 58.; “ Thankful,” Andover, 
tos.; “Anon,” 7s. 6d.; Mrs. J. H. Mancor, 6s.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Law, TOS. 5 irs. Titterton, 38.; A 
; “D. B. H.,” Glasgow, £3; “Brockley,” 

Ipswich, 43.3 Anon,”* 10s.; E. F. Jamie- 

Anon,” 35.3 Fletcher, 
“i. Webster, 58.; Mrs. Jas. Cameron, 163.; “ E. R.” 
10s. 

For St. Dunstan's Hostel . Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
Mrs. J. Smith, 5s.; Mrs. A. J. Herring, 5s.; Miss M. E. 

ones, 1os.; “ From Friends," 38. 6d.; Cobb, 2s. ; 
iss Piper, 10S. ; Miss M. Ro obertson, 108. ; Fred 
Rogers, 1s. 6d. 

For TheHome for Children of Blinded Soldiers : Wat Workers’ 

Lunch Room, Barbados, per Daisy Shilstone, fro. 


For The “ Little Folks"’ Home: ‘‘ From an Invalid,” 2s. 6d. 


For as Martin: Alice Eyison, {1; E. A. Field, £2 2s. 
Emily M. Gandon, {1 1s. 
For Philip: Phyllis Brissenden, tos. 


For “‘ The League of Loving Hearts": 
128.; Mrs. 


Miss A. E. te. 
T. Norris, 1s. 6d.; A. Getty, 1s.; Mrs. M. 
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enkins, tos.; A. Husbands, 5s.; Mrs. Walker, 5s.; 

Wallace, 28. ; Mabel A. Dean, ts. 3d. ; May Wilson, 

; Adelaide Matheson, £1 1s.; Miss Howes, 2s.; Emily 
Brightwell, 53. ; Miss E. Gaubert, 35. 


For The British Home and Hospital for Incurables : G. Clar- 


idge, {2; “ E. F.,” Brighton, 3s. ; “A. B.,’ * Ipswich, 48. ; 
Mrs. Sarah Hovenden, 6s. 6d.; Mrs. Miles, 28. 
South Bank, 1os.; J. H. Webster, 5s. ; BE. F. Jamie- 


son, 53. 


For The Church Army Hut Fund: P. A. Fletcher, {1 18.’ 
“ A. B.,” Ipswich, 38.; E. F. Jamieson, 2s. 6d. 


For z he Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Sociely: “A 
Very Old Reader of Tue Quiver,” 5s.; J. H. Webster, 
5s.; E. F. Jamieson, 28. 6d. 


For The London City Mission! 


“A Very Old Reader ol 
Tue Quiver,” 5s. 


For Dr. Grenfell's Work: “M.A S.,"" Owston, 108. ; Mrs. 
Wallace, 2s. 
For ig Church of England Society for Waifs and Sirays, 
. B.,” Ipswich, 4s. 
For as Colonial and Continental Church Society : “ G. P. Wa" 
South Bank, {1 ; E. F. Jamieson, 2s. 6d. 
For The Queen’s Hospital for Children: “G. P. W.,” South 


Bank, 103. 

For The Y.M.C.A.: J. H. Webster, 5s. 

For Mies Agnes Weston's Work Among Sailors: ‘ Elderton,” 
28. 6d, 
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( MY COMPANION— | 
li —WE (CO ABOUT TOCETHER 


EVERYWHERE 


Or. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


The very finest Cure for 

HEADACHE, HEAD COLD, 

HAY FEVER, CATARRH, 
Dizziness and Faintness 


Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from 


Dr MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY, CastLe Street, READING. 


LABORATORIES LTD 


If unable to obtain, d P.O. 2/6 f, 
Special Recipe Leaflet for 
FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., Ltp., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


T# E night is cold 
Ss and foggy — 
Se they have just left 
the hot, vitiated 
Ss atmosphere of a 
crowded theatre, 
Se m and are taking 
| Evans’ Pastilles as 
the most effective 
way of preventing 
a chill. 
Se Take Evans’ Pastilles 
on cold. foggy rights 
es whenever you enter or 
leave crowded rooms 
i) or buildings. They 
will prevent many an 
=) illness, and wil! keep you free from all throat 
and chest complaints. 
= The effective precautionary measure 
= against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, etc. 
=a) You can always recognise genuine Evans’ 
Pastilles by the *‘ raised bar” on e ich pastille 
= —a ;atented mark which no other pastille 


possesses. Evans’ Pastilles are the best, and 
are worth protecting from subst tution. 


Buy a tin to-day for your own use 1/3 
—and send another to the Front. 

Evans’ Pastilles are 6 lendid for per 
Service .condi'ions, . Obtainable 

from all'Chemists. 


et 


| 


t6 Hanover Stre 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 
If 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION. 
OINTMENT 


Cures without lancing or cutti: ng. me = disease to the 
surface and heaiing from Of Chemists, 3, etc., per box; 
E BOX post free 9d. from the 

URGESS, 59 Gray’s Ino Ww.c.1. 


PAPER 


Yes! Handkerchiefs of paper—but such paper! Think of paper 
chiffon and paper crape and you get the merits of “TOINOCO” 
brand. Two Varizties In PACKETS oF 50. “PAPIER 
CREPON,” 1/3; “SILKY FIBRE,” 2/-. At all Chemists 
and Stores, and all branches Boots Cash Chemists, 


YUU 


IRISH LINEN 


UY 
i Damask Tablecloths, Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, Towels, Shirts, and 
Collars, and Handkerchiefs 


AT MAKERS’ PRICES. 
Samples and Price List sent post free. 
Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., 
Donegall Place. Belfast. 


& after Dinner. 


1223 


C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lip, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHousE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 
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8 
Happy, Healthy Childhood 


results from the use of right 
food. Mellin’s Food, mixed 

as directed, is a perfect diet, 
and thousands of 

children have 

been reared on 


from birth 

onwards to 

sturdy maturity. 

MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 

are invaluable during weaning. 
Write for Free Sample and valuable book 
on “* How to Feed the Baby."' Address: 


Derr., MELLIN'S FOOD, Lrtop., 
Pecxuam, Lonpon, S.E.15. 


Please support these efforts for the sake of the Men 
who have WON VICTORY for us. 


The many branches of WAR WORK of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED 
THAN NOW 
Including many hundreds of 


RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS and CENTRES 


at Home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, and India ; also in the occupied Districts of 
Germany and in Demobilisation Ports and Camps. 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and 
others), returned prisoners of war, limbless men, 
wounded, convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ 
clubs, information offices in military centres, train- 
ing farms, &c. &c. None of these can be closed 
for many months to come. 


Please contribute towards UPKEEP; cheques being 
crossed “ Barcla ajc Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendaty Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, ‘Want 

(The Church Army War Funds are Registered ander the War 
Charities Act, 1916.) 


A boon to the Munition Worker. 
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A GRAND 


NEW STORY COMPETITION 


By “DAPHNE” 


ARCH, as I expect you all remember, 
M is the month in which your entries 
for our New Story Competition must 
be dispatched. As I announced in the 
November issue, the Editor is offering a 
special prize of Two Guineas for the best 
school story submitted. Stories should not 
be longer than 2,500 words, and they must 
reach this office by Thursday, March 2oth, 
1919. Competitors residing in the Pritish 
Isles should not post their entries before 
March 1st. I think these two dates give 
a wide enough margin to allow for all postal 
delays, even in these uncertain times, 


Stories must be Original 

All stories must be the original work of 
the sender, and must be certified as such. 
They may be about girls’ schools or boys’ 
schools, mixed schools, day schools or 
boarding schools, or any other sort of school 
you please. Don’t forget that there is a 
word-limit, and please put at the end of the 
story you send in the number of words you 
have used. You need not count up every 
word you have written in order to find out 
the number—that would be asking rather 
a hard thing of you iv a story of more than 
two thousand words. What I want is the 
approximate length, and you can discover 
this quite accurately enough for the purpose 
in the following way. Take a page of your 


manuscript, rather a full one in order to 
be on the safe side, and count up the num- 
ber of words in the first ten lines. Divide 
this number by ten, and the result will give 
you the average number of words per line. 
Then count up the lines on your page, and 
multiply them by the number of words per 
line. This will give you the average number 
of words to your page, and then all you 
have to do is to multiply this average by 
the number of your pages in order to dis- 
cover roughly how many words your story 
contains. If you don’t like this method, 
you are, of course, quite at liberty to count 
up every word, but I think you will find 
the rough way much the easier. 

If you can, get your stories typed. If 
you can’t, please write them very legibly, 
using ink, not pencil, and don’t let your 
handwriting be too small. I know it is 
important to save paper, even now that the 
war is over. But I don’t think the little 
you will save by squeezing your stories into 
the smallest possible space will make very 
much difference to the paper supply ; and 
it will make a great difference to my eye- 
sight 


Stories for Criticism 

If you want your story criticised, you 
must enclose a postal order for 1s. as well 
as a stamped envelope for the return of 
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the MS. Also, will you please enclose a 
stamped addressed post card in order that 
an acknowledgment of your postal order 
may be sent to you. Last time we had a 
story competition two postal orders went 
astray in the post, and as their loss was not 
discovered until some months afterwards, 
it was then too late to do anything. But 
if you fill in your orders, making them pay- 
able to Cassell and Co., and crossing them 
like a cheque, and also enclose the post 


receipt can be at once 


March 20, 1r9%9. They should be addressed “ Com. 
titioas,” Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
ill, London, E.C.4. 


Result of the Christmas Competitions 
The prize of Half a Guinea offered by the 
Editor for the best Christmas Card has been 
divided, and five shillings and threepence 
each has been awarded to CHRISTIAN MILNE 
and Nora Yates for the two designs printed 
in these pages. They are carried out in 
very different styles, but each was so good 
in its way that it was 


acknowledged, I hope 
that we may have no 
trouble in this way this 
time. 


card so that their 


For Our Artists 


The artist’s prize of 
Ten Shillings will be 
awarded to the sender 
of the best drawing, 
in colour or black and 
white, entitled ‘‘ The 
Coming of Spring.” — 
This is an ambitious 
subject, but some of 
our artists are ambi- cD) 
tious people, and I am 
looking forward to re- 
ceiving some interesting 
entries. Please remem- 
ber—all drawings must 


Happy cntistinas, 


almost impossible to 
choose between them, 

\ . so in the end we de- 
\A / Cided to divide the 
prize. Some excellent 
= cards were sent in for 
en this competition, which 
4 has proved most suc- 
cessful in every way. 
Lena Y. ELtior is spe- 
cially commended for a 
really novel idea, and 
the following competi- 


tors also were very 
near to the prize- 
winners : 


Margaret Ogle, M. Smail, 
Enid B. Whitehouse, Ada 
Booth. 

The Honours List 

Next in order of 
merit come the follow- 


be original, not copied, 
and must not exceed 
one foot square. The 
other rules to be com- 
plied with will be found 
printed below, and all competitors are 
requested to read them very carefully 
before sending off their entries. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written upon one side 
of the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on 
a separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insufficient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 


One of the Prize-winning Entries. 
(Carried out by Nora Yates.) 


ing readers, all of whose 
entries are highly com- 
mended : 


Eileen M. Hore, Noelle 
Archer, Frank 
Josie Viner, Pe ames, Jean L. Waugh, Mar- 
gery aay’ MacGregor, D. Scouloudi, 
Claude Van de Wiel, P. Stokes, Leslie Bence-Smith, 
Frances K. Johns, Kay E. Hammond, Jessamine 
Page, Edith’ Herd, Muriel Kathleen Burgess, K 
McLean, Margaret Bourne, Christian E. Cameron, 
Margaret Bryan, Gertrude Breary, Ethel Morris, 
F, Marion Parker, W. C. Jackman, Dora Small, 
F. Dowling, Patricia McWhirter, Margaret Heming- 
way, Ivy Brown, Bessie Laws. 


Commended: 


Gwendolen White, K. M. Prime, Mollie Corn- 
thwaite, Lucy D. Thurston, #rank Cumberland, 
Margaret Enid Chenhall, M. Willett, Mary Berry, 
Madeline Van de Wiel, Amelia Hudson, Girlie Budd, 
Dorothy Rowe, William Alexander, Anne Marie 
Van de Wiel, Hilda Smith, Edgar J. Bence-Smith, 
Emily Feltham, Carrie Clements, Gladys Dingle, 
Kathleen Ben-Juta, Kathleen M. Bloom, Lilian 
Gilham, Ivy Pearson, Freda D. Walton, Marion 
Symons Burton, S. Plumpton, Helen Herd, se 
Schmidt, Edith Leggatt, Dorothy Stewart, Mau 
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Gladys Wood, Elsie Jackman, Florence 
King, "Ethel Taylor, Cecilia Bell, Neil’ McLellan, 
E. Eason, Ivy Smith, Lizzie Coley. 


For Soldiers in Hospital 

The competitions were judged rather 
earlier than usual in order that I might be 
able to let you have your cards back before 
Christmas—those of you who wanted them 
back. I hope you all received them in 
good time. I sent the cards of those readers 
who did not want them returned to a 
hospital for soldiers, where they received 
a very warm welcome indeed. I had a very 
nice letter from the Sister-in-Charge of the 
ward to which they were sent, saying that 
the men were delighted with them, and 
that they helped to pass away some rather 
weary hours. I hope you all approve of 
the way in which I disposed of them. I 
think next year we must have another com- 
petition on somewhat similar lines, and 
think of something nice to do with the 
rejected entries. Most 
of them are far too 
good to throw away. 


The Best 
Christmas Wish 
There was a large 
and excellent entry 
also for the literary 
competition, ‘‘ The 
Best Christmas 
Wish.” The great 
fault I have to 
find with the com- 
petitors as a whole 
was that they did 
not confine their 
desires to one wish 
only. Most of them 
sent in letters which, 
when carefully ana- 
lysed, contained some 
half dozen or so wishes 
inall! That’s trying 
to cheat the fairies, 
you know, and if you 
had lived in the days 
when the good people 
abounded and had dared to misuse your 
fairy gift so—why, there would have been 
trouble! The prize of Five Shillings 
Offered for the best letter containing a 
Christmas Wish has been awarded to 
Hitpa HoLianp, aged 12, for the entry 


The Christmas Card 


for which CHRISTIAN MILNE has been awarded a 
Prize. readers whose letters, 


‘printed below. Hilda has discovered 
quite a good way out of the difficulty. 
Even the most captious fairy could not 
Say it was not a proper wish. It con- 
forms to all the rules and regulations, and 
so long as the fairy added a corollary that 
only good wishes should be included, 1 think 
she could make no reasonable objection to 
granting it. 
Here is the wish that wins our prize: 


MY WISH 


My wish is that everybody may have their wish 
come true. 

How nice it would be if somebody had spent all 
his, or her, as the case may be, money, and yet had 
still three Christmas presents to get; and then, 
when wishing for some more, suddenly should 
find a ten-shilling note in his or her purse! 

Again, how delightful for a mother on Christmas 
Eve, when wishing for her soldier son to come home, 
if she should all at once see him in the doorway! 

Hitpa (aged 12). 


The following competitors are very highly 
commended for their letters : 


Hildegarde M. Walker, 
Kathleen Ben-Juta, Bettie 
Williams, Mary D. Burnie, 
Eileen Pickering, Janet 
Dougall, Marjorie Smith, 
James Fox, Amelia Hudson, 
Winifred F. Smith, Phyllis 
Gertrude Wynne, Frances 
Johns, Marion Geoghegan, 
Annie Watson, Rene Knight, 
Margaret Richards, Kitty 
Willers, Norah Barlow, Eric 
E. Barnes, Philip Sand- 
bach, Janet Macrae Smith, 
Gwendolen  Leijonhufvud, 
C. Whitehead, F. M. Noel 
Tall, Hilda Turner, Patricia 
McWhirter, Dorothy Daf- 
forn, Ada Edwards, Irene 
Doust, Frances Isard, Ivy 
Pearson, Olive Saile, L. 
Sadler, Esther Spooner, 
Hilda Smith, Florrie Taylor, 
Emile Eason, Guy H. Baines 
(aged 7, quite the youngest 
competitor this time). 


I have not room to 
mention half the com- 
petitors who sent in 
entries for this com- 
petition. The above 
list contains just the 
names of those few 


either for the very nice 
way in which they were written or for the 
excellence of the wish expressed in them, 
stand out above the rest. But all the 
entries were good, and I had not one 
really unworthy wish amongst all those 
submitted. 
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Some Christmas Wisbes 


. Here are‘a few brief extracts from some 
of ‘the letters containing the nicest wishes : 


’ My Christmas Wish this year is for the prisoners 
of war in Germany. I hope that they will all have 
returned to England by the 25th.—Dorothy Dafjorn. 


I wish that all those horrible floating mines were 

destroyed, so that our men‘could sail the seas with- 

‘danger, and so that thé mine-sweepers could 
enjoy Christmas at home.—Patricia McWhirter. 


I wish that all the poor children in Belgium, 
France, and the other countries that the Germans 
have entered may have as happy a Christmas as 
possible. If I knew that they were all happy I 
think that I should spend a nicer Christmas than 
if I had every toy that I wanted.—Hilda Turner 
(aged ro). 

My Best Christmas Wish is that the poor children 
all over the country should have warm clothes and 
good food and crackers and everything to make 
them happy.—Phvilis Gertrude Wynne (aged 11). 

This is my wish: that all vacant places and 
empty firesides might be filled.—James Fox. 

I wish that this may be a specially bright and 
happy Christmas for the children, particularly for 
those who have suffered most through the war 
from terror, privation, or bereavement.—Winitfred 
F. Smith. 


My wish is that I hope my mother has a lucky 
Christmas and will go to a Christmas party, because 
she deserves it.—A melia Hudson (aged 13). 


My greatest wish for Christmas is that it may 
be. the happiest, jolliest time that the little ones of 
Britain have ever known.—Marjorie Smith. 


Of all the things in the world to-day, I wish that 
all those mothers who have lost sons in the war 
will find comfort in the New Year that is to come. 
—Janet Dougall. 


I think there is but one wish that would be worthy 
of such a time. It is that we may all be made 
worthy of the sacrifices which have made our 
Christmas joy possible-—Eileen Pickering. 

My Christmas Wish is that Santa Claus will visit 
all the poor little French and Belgian children whose 
homes have been devastated by the ruthless Hun. 
—Bettie Williams. 

Don’t you think that these are very nice 
wishes ? I wish that I was a fairy myself, 
and could grant them all, but since I cannot 
do that I can only join with Hilda Holland 
in wishing that everybody may have their 
wish come true. Perhaps between us we 
may manage to wish in a fairy moment. 
You know, of course, that there is just one 
moment in the year in which wishes are 
granted ? If only Hilda or I could hit upon 
that lucky moment for our wish, what a 
very happy place the world would be! 


Some Recommended Books 
' Here are sorne books, mostly new books. 


which have been specially recommended to 
me : 


“The Allies’ Fairy Book.” Illustrated by Arthur 
Rackham. 6s. 


“The Book of Art for Young People.” 3s. 6d. 


“¢C On! A Story of the Fight for Baghdad.” 
Herbert Strang. (Oxford University Press.) 3s. 6d. 

“ The Children’s Story of the War.” Sir Edward 
Parrott. Vols. I. to VIII. Each volume, 4s. 6d. 

“‘ Dainty Work for Dainty Fingers. Needlework, 
Knitting and Crochet for Girls.” 2s. 6d. 


“George Alfred Henty. The Story of His Life.” 
G. Manville Fenn. 3s. 6d. 


“How We Kept the Sea.” Commander E. R. 
Currey, R.N. 3s. 6d. 


School Stories 


“The Honour of the School.” May Wynne. 
(Nisbet.) 6s. 


“Nobby’s Luck.” E. Protheroe. 5s. 


“The Head Girl’s Sister.” Dorothea Moore. 
(Nisbet.) 6s. 


“ Smith’s Week.” R.S. Warren Bell. 3s. 6d. 
“The Three Prefects.” R.S. Warren Bell. 5s. 


Novels 


“ Bridget.” B. M. Croker. 6s. 9d. 


“‘ Agatha’s Fortune.” Harold Bindloss. (Ward 
Lock.) §s. 


“* Flower o’ the Lily.” Baroness Orczy. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) 7s. 


“The Course of My Ship.” Gertrude Page and 
R. A. Foster-Melliar. 7s. 


** Crucifix Corner.” C. N. and A, M. Williamson. 
(Methuen.) 6s 


“A Daughter of the Land.” Gene Stratton 
Porter. 6s. 


“Greatheart.” Ethel M. Dell. 6s. 


“The Human Touch.” “Sapper.” (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) 6s. 


“Miss Gascoigne.” Katharine Tynan. 7s. 


“The Rough Road.” . W. J. Locke. (Lane.) 
6s. 6d. 


“The Women who Wait.” Mary Marlow. 


This is such a long list of books that I 
have no room for the Music Column this 
month, and as I have not many musical 
suggestions in hand at present, I am hold- 
ing them over until I shall have enough to 
compile a nice long list of songs and music. 
If any of you know of any music to recom- 
mend, I should be glad to have your sug 
gestions. Lists of books, too, are always 
welcome.—Yours sincerely, DaPune. 
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FRY’S COCOA’S CHEERY COMFORT 


IS “THE BEST FOR THE BLUES.” 
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FOR CONVALESCENTS AND OTHERS. 


“THERE IS NO BETTER FOOD.” 
—Dr, Andrew Wilson, FRSEgd&e. 
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The Freedom 


‘of the Seas:’ 


URING the Great War Fluxite 
rendered incalculable assist- 
ance in the building of our Battle- 
ships and Auxiliary Craft, 
Now that VICTORY is achieved, 
FLUXITE is doing its part in the 
great work of clearing the Seas of 
Mines. 
Fluxite does soldering work better 
and more easily even under diffi- 
cult conditions. 
o the Home, Fluxite enables the 
‘layman” to repair pots, s, 
and other metal anticien apeedity 
and efficiently. 


Of ak: Ironmongers, in tins, 8d., 1/4 & 2/8. 


The daily spread for the children's bread 


It’s cheaper than butter—ask the 
grocer; its nicer than butter—ask | 
the children. Laitova helps you to 
economise, and because of its re 
markable nutrient properties makes 
up for any shortage of meat. 


Your grover sells it in dainty 
hygienic jars. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM LTD, 
Manchester. 
A101 


SIMPLIFIES 


\ SOLDERING , 


Tiuxite, Ltd., 226 Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 
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FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
MARINE 


INSURANCE, APPLY TO 


The Dondon & Lancashire 
fire Znsurance Company, Ltd. 
Head Offices 


45. DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


155 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
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he World-Famous Natural Aperient| ff 


CLEMAK 


STROP Safety Razor 


SILVER PLATED CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE COMBINATION OUTFIT, 
WITH SEVEN BLADES. WITH VELVET HIDE STROP, COMPLETE as itustrareD. 


76 46 
CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR Ce 56. >. KINGSWAY, LONDON We2 
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